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PREFATORY  STATEMENT 
Object 

The  work  done  by  various  agencies  before  and  during  the  war, 
and  the  increasing  demand  from  colleges,  schools,  parents,  and  all 
sorts  of  social  organizations  for  help  in  guiding  the  sex  develop¬ 
ment  and  controls  of  youth  have  made  it  apparent  that  a 
thoroughgoing  effort  must  be  made  to  find  the  scientific  and  most 
practical  means  of  doing  this  educational  work.  The  sporadic 
and  irresponsible  efforts  to  commercialize  the  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  add  to  this  necessity. 

Need  of  a  Conference 

As  a  step  toward  this  end  a  series  of  conferences  was  arranged 
including  representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  practical 
and  applied  knowledge  which  might  justly  be  expected  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject.  It  was  hoped  to  reach  a  working  agree-  *• 
ment  as  to  the  objectives,  matter,  methods,  time,  and  agencies 
most  likely  to  prove  effective  in  bringing  the  sex  phenomena  to 
the  support  of  wholesome  individual  and  social  development  of 
our  young  people.  We  believe  this  hope  was  realized. 

Method  of  the  Conference 

A  very  systematic  effort  was  made  to  get  the  real  convictions 
of  the  conferences.  Two  weeks  before  the  first  meeting  an 
analytic  series  of  questions,  covering  the  general  and  special  prob¬ 
lems,  was  sent  to  the  conferences ;  then  two  progressive  all-day 
conferences  were  held  with  a  two-week  interval  between ;  the  result¬ 
ing  individual  and  group  answers  to  the  questions  were  then  turned 
over  to  a  Committee  on  Synthesis  of  Findings,  who  collated, 
digested,  harmonized,  and  synthesized  these  answers  into  a  manu¬ 
script  of  100  pages;  this  was  resubmitted  to  the  conferees  for 
their  criticism.  After  a  third  meeting  of  the  conference,  the 
whole  document  was  then  revised  in  the  light  of  the  various  sug¬ 
gestions  which  grew  out  of  this  final  conference. 

Future  Steps 

The  volume  supplied  you  is  a  preliminary  edition  of  these 
“ Findings .”  It  is  now  being  submitted  to  you  and  to  many  other 
practical  educators  of  every  type  of  interest,  for  your  criticism. 
We  are  trying  to  extend  the  conference  to  the  whole  of  America ! 
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The  document  will  finally  be  re-edited  from  these  returns ;  and  then 
printed  for  distribution  to  public  school  teachers,  colleges 
and  universities,  normal  schools,  theological  seminaries,  medical 
schools,  to  parents,  physicians,  ministers,  and  Sunday  School 
teachers,  and  to  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  boys  and  girls — 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  value  in  aiding  them  to  serve  more 
intelligently  the  youth  of  their  communities,  at  such  points  as  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  community  itself  may  approve. 

The  Conferences 

The  following  people  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  final  form  of  the  report: 

General  Education 

Director  O.  W.  Caldwell,  Lincoln  School,  646  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Prof.  H.  O.  Pugg,  Lincoln  School,  646  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Horne,  New  York  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  3640  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Goldfarb,  Y.  M.  H.  A. 

Dr.  Josephine  Kenyon,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Christine  R.  Kefauver,  Department  of  Health,  N.  Y.  C. 

Miss  Amy  Remy,  Department  of  Health,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  William  Orr,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Moore,  228  First  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  National  Inst,  of  Moral  Instruction,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Crozier,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  York,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Bonser,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  New  York  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

Religious  Education 

Prof.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  C. 
Prof.  George  A.  Coe 

Prof.  L.  A.  Weigle,  Yale  School  of  Religion,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  C. 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  105  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rev.  John  M.  Cooper,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Boynton,  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  C. 

Biology 

Prof.  M.  A.  Bigelow,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Hargitt,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  2  West  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Conklin,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Oscar  Riddle,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Galloway,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Mr.  Paul  Popenoe,  105  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Davenport,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 

Psychology 

Dr.  George  E.  Dawson,  426  Rogers  Ave.  W.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dr.  James  P.  Porter,  Clarke  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Prof.  H.  C.  McComas,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Gesell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

Prof.  Raymond  Dodge,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Achilles,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Psycho-analysis 

Dr.  W.  A.  White,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Kempf,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  George  D.  Bivin,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sociology 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  N.  H.  State  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Ryan,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  N.  Y.  C. 

Physicians  and  Hygienists 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  105  West 
40th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  109  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  264  West  73rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Raycroft,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Norman  B.  Tooker 
Dr.  Walter  Cobb 

Physical  Training 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hillyer,  259  Hamilton  Place,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Exner,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  c/o  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dr.  T.  P.  Ballou,  Southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Nashville,  Temu 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gray 

Teachers  of  English  and  Literature 

Miss  Louise  B.  Thompson,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O- 
Dr.  Henry  Neuman,  Ethical  Culture  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Smith,  Ethical  Culture  School,  33  Central  Park  West, 
N.  Y.  C. 
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PART  I— GENERAL  PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTORY 

In  this  part  are  recorded  the  findings  upon  the  general  topics 
or  problems  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference.  These  are : 

I.  The  factors  included  in  the  sex  and  reproductive  impulses, 
and  the  elements  that  condition  the  use  and  control  of  these 
impulses  in  life  (p.  6). 

II.  The  legitimate  aims  and  purposes  of  sex  education  (p.  10). 

III.  The  principal  periods  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
as  these  bear  upon  the  problem  of  sex  education  (p.  13). 

IY.  The  variable  qualities  in  human  nature  whose  modification 
and  training  must  be  undertaken  in  sex  and  other  character 
education,  where  conscious  control  and  guidance  of  in¬ 
stincts  are  necessary  (p.  16). 

*  _ 

V.  The  problem  of  grading  the  purposes,  the  matter,  and  the 
methods  of  sex  education  to  the  needs  and  capacities  and 
characteristics  of  the  individual  during  the  progressive 
steps  of  his  personal  development  (p.  17). 

VI.  The  problem  of  securing  the  best  correlation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  personal  and  social  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  make 
their  appropriate  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
child  and  youth  (p.  56). 

VII.  The  formulation  of  such  assumptions  (“Principles”)  as 
experience,  observation,  and  reasoning  seem  at  the  present 
time  to  make  most  plausible  (p.  63). 
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DISCUSSION 


Problem  I. — The  'problem  of  analyzing  and  stating  the  chief 
physical ,  psychological ,  and  social  elements  included  in  the  sex 
impulse,  and  of  the  factors  which  may  be  used  educatively  for 
guiding,  controlling,  or  refining  the  sex  nature  of  the  individual . 

In  making  sex  contribute  to  character  we  are  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  the  satisfactory  positive  development  of  the  sex 
nature  itself,  of  getting  the  best  contribution  it  has  to  make  to 
the  normal  development  of  the  other  elements  in  personality,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  possible  arrest  of  development  on  low  levels 
and  the  perversions  which  accompany  such  arrests. 

A.  The  chief  phenomena  of  reproduction  and  sex  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  education  of  human  beings  are: 

1.  The  basic  sex  organization  and  impulses  of  the  individual, 
among  which  must  be  included: 

(a)  The  organic  sexual  mechanism  and  its  functions  and 
instinctive  tendencies,  together  with  the  physiologic 
cal  stimuli  and  the  sensuous  gratifications  which 
arouse  and  activate  these.  Here  belong  the  funda¬ 
mental  phenomena  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
peculiarly  the  influence  of  internal  secretions  and  the 
nervous  connections  upon  development  and  behavior. 

(b)  The  inner  or  psychical  states  (as  imagination,  desire, 
thought,  etc.),  which  arouse,  mediate,  and  increase 
passion. 

(c)  The  primary  sex-social  attractions  and  relationships 
which  are  essentially  physical,  instinctive,  and  bio¬ 
logically  self-centered. 

£.  Personal  and  social  elements  derived  from  these  primary 
sex  factors : 

(a)  The  “higher”  affectional  attractions  between  the  sexes, 
which,  starting  in  the  pleasure  of  mere  proximity, 
range  upward  from  that, — by  way  of  increased  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience,  and  emotional  development — through 
companionship,  appreciation,  sympathy,  love,  devo¬ 
tion,  protection,  service,  sacrifice,  chivalry,  honor,  etc. 
These  highly  social  sex  phenomena  are  not  solely  self- 
considering.  They  are  a  powerful  factor  in  all  human 
social  bonds  and  sacrifices. 

(b)  The  emotional  and  social  phenomena  of  parenthood, 
which  arise,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  evolution¬ 
ary  sense,  in  close  connection  with  the  sex  attractions 
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and  expressions.  These  can  be  separated  from  the  sex 
phenomena  neither  on  the  physiological,  emotional, 
nor  social  plane.  The  reproductive  and  sexual  impulses 
combine  to  produce  the  home,  which  is  basal  to  society 
as  we  know  it. 

The  later  evolution  of  the  reproductive  and  parental 
impulses,  because  correlated  with  those  of  the  sexual, 
furnishes  many  motives  and  avenues  for  guiding  the 
sexual. 

(c)  The  direct  outreach  and  modifying  effect  of  all  these 
states  of  mind, — which  are  just  as  really  sexual  as 
are  the  drives  of  physical  passion  itself, — upon  the 
other  unconscious  and  conscious  emotional,  intellec¬ 
tual,  esthetic,  satisfactional  motives,  purposes,  re¬ 
lations,  and  expressions  of  the  individual  which  are 
not  themselves  sexual.  There  is  no  human  impulse 
which  so  interwines  with  and  modifies  and  compli¬ 
cates  our  other  states  as  the  sex  impulses  do.  The 
development  of  the  sex  motives  in  inevitable  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  these  other  forms  of  human  interest  has 
been  most  enriching  for  personality.  For  example, 
we  have  all  seen  how  being  in  love  normally  enlarges 
the  social  standards  and  the  esthetic  tastes  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

B.  The  chief  factors  which  are  available  to  condition  and  con¬ 
trol  sex-development : 

As  the  result  of  the  intertwining  of  the  sexual  with  the 
other  impulses  in  human  development,  we  have — both 
within  the  individual  and  in  the  experience,  the  organized 
thought,  philosophies,  mores,  and  institutions  of  human 
society — influences  which  train,  educate,  control,  guide,  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  and  balance  the  sexual  and  other  mo¬ 
tives. 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  means  of  education  and  control  of  the 
sex  impulses  of  youth  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology. 

(a)  There  may  be  a  substitution  of  other  interests  and 
motives  to  counteract,  control,  and  guide  the  sex  im¬ 
pulses. 

(1)  The  motive  of  fear  may  be  used  repressively  through 
force,  threat  of  punishment,  and  the  like.  This  is 
recognized  as  a  dangerous  and  unpedagogic  substitu¬ 
tion. 
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(2)  Desire  to  avoid  intrinsically  hurtful  consequences,  as 
disease  or  the  disapproval  of  parents  or  society.  This 
is  a  shade  more  pedagogical  than  the  preceding,  but  is 
still  dangerous  unless  coupled  with  constructive  mo¬ 
tives  for  wholesome  expression. 

(3)  Camouflage,  innuendo,  ridicule,  or  other  partial  em¬ 
phasis  may  be  used  to  modify  sex  motives.  This  is 
unconvincing  and  dangerous. 

(4)  Physique — pride  in  physical  development  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

(5)  Ambition — unwillingness  to  let  sex  interfere  with  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  oneself  in  vocation  or  in  life.  Powerful 
and  valuable ;  but  standing  alone  this  has  danger.  It 
predisposes  to  neuroses. 

(6)  Family  pride — determination  to  uphold  standards; 
unwillingness  to  dishonor  family. 

(7)  Parental  impulse — looking  forward  to  family  of  one’s 
own. 

(8)  Motive  of  altruistic  protection — chivalry,  manly  use 
of  strength  toward  younger  boys,  women,  weaker  ele¬ 
ment  in  society ;  appreciation  of  democracy. 

(9)  The  social  tendency  and  sense  of  cooperative  good — 
extension  of  loyalties  from  family  outward;  sharing 
of  purpose,  cooperation,  enlistment  in  crusades. 

(10)  Development  of  philosophy  of  life — which  respects, 
uses,  and  seeks  to  improve  upon  the  best  social,  ethi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  standards  and  ideals  already 
achieved. 

(11)  In  connection  with  the  preceding — motives  of  honor, 
individual  pride,  and  self-respect,  rooted  in  power  to 
control  one’s  conduct,  sense  of  justice  and  injustice, 
desire  for  spiritual  self-realization,  stimulative  mo¬ 
tives  as  against  prudential,  indignation  against  wrong 
and  unfairness. 

C.  Combination  of  other  interests  and  motives  with  those  of 
sex. 

(1)  Motives  combining  with  sex  and  making  its  impulses 
difficult  to  control: 

Curiosity ; 

Desire  to  be  amused  and  entertained ; 

Self-assertion  in  the  form  of  rebellion  against  au¬ 
thority  ;  self-indulgence ; 
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Love  of  adventure  and  novelty ; 

Hunting; 

Slyness  and  secretiveness ; 

Desire  for  possession  and  mastery. 

(2)  Motives  combining  with  sex  and  making  for  sublima¬ 
tion  : 

Esthetic ; 

Good  fellowship  and  fair  play ; 

Parental,  leading  to  chivalry ; 

Parental,  leading  to  family  aspirations ; 

Cooperation  with  those  of  opposite  sex  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  ; 

Honor  and  square  deal  to  the  girl — the  future  wife, 
as  leading  to  a  single  standard ; 

Desire  to  use  sex  nature  for  fullest  and  most  perma¬ 
nent  satisfactions. 

2.  A  further  and  more  concrete  statement  of  the  motivation  of 
sex  development  and  the  use  of  the  native  instincts  to  that  end, 
from  the  ethical  and  religious  point  of  view. 

(a)  The  sex  instinct  itself.  Out  of  this  basic  impulse  may 
grow  personal  affection  and  regard  for  personality  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  the  family,  and  the 
sort  of  relation  between  the  sexes  that  makes  for  social 
health. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  sex  instinct  must  be  directed 
toward  proper  ends  and  be  associated  with  the  family 
ideal  by  all  the  suggestions  that  come  from  wholesome 
family  life.  Matters  of  sex  must  be  placed  within  the 
religious  as  well  as  within  the  scientific  category,  and 
be  tied  up  with  all  that  is  reverenced  by  religion.  The 
nature  and  necessary  curiosity  of  children  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  parents  or  by  those  who  take  the  place  of  parents, 
and  be  satisfied  not  by  withholding  literal  fact,  but  by 
supplying  such  information  as  will  afford  adequate  re¬ 
lease  for  the  emotional  tension  that  accompanies  reti- 
ence  about  anything,  without  making  of  sex  matters  a 
public  and  too  familiar  and  brazen  interest  and  without 
increasing  tension  by  emphasis. 

(b)  The  parental  instincts.  These  arise  before  the  sex  in¬ 
terest  takes  definite  form  and  afford  in  themselves  a  basis 
for  sex  control,  as  well  as  one  root  of  the  family.  The 
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characteristic  fatherly  behavior  of  boys  and  motherly 
behavior  of  girls  can  be  definitely  directed  toward  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex  to  make  of  them  objects  of 
chivalrous  regard  and  tender  protection.  The  brotherly- 
sisterly  relation  is  largely  of  this  sort.  It  should  be 
made  conscious  and  lifted  to  the  level  of  intelligent  re¬ 
ligious  purpose. 

(c)  The  social  tendency.  This  is  the  source  of  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  is  characteristically  human.  People  enjoy 
more  the  things  they  do  together,  and  the  sharing  of  a 
purpose  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  fair  play.  This  gang  interest,  manifest  both  among 
boys  and  girls,  is  an  integrating  force  on  which  religion 
now  unconsciously  depends.  Even  the  family  hangs  to¬ 
gether  largely  because  of  it.  Communities  are  built  out 
of  itj  and  so  are  nations,  and  so  one  day  will  be  an 
organized  world.  Similarly,  fair  play  between  the  sexes, 
one  of  the  ultimately  rational  bases  for  sex  control,  must 
grow  out  of  the  social  drive  that  gets  its  satisfaction  in 
co-operation  among  equals.  Boys  and  girls  must  be 
taught  to  work  and  play  and  worship  together  that  they 
may  learn  mutual  respect  and  exercise  mutual  kind¬ 
ness,  courtesy,  consideration,  and  generosity. 

(d)  Achieved  standards  that  embody  the  religious  ideal  for 
society.  These  features  of  the  religious  heritage  must 
be  made  available  for  the  guidance  of  children.  This, 
religion  can  do  effectively,  partly  because  religion  cher¬ 
ishes  social  idealism,  and  partly  because  under  religious 
auspices  there  is  greatest  freedom  to  teach  these  stand¬ 
ards. 

(e)  Finally ,  the  frank  and  free  discussion  of  the  social  ideal 
itself ,  involving  the  constant  emergence  of  new  stand¬ 
ards.  This  can  take  place,  again,  only  under  auspices 
that  uphold  both  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  social  motive.  This  is  essentially  a 
function  of  religion.  No  fixed  standard  clamped  by  fiat 
upon  the  members  of  a  new  generation  will  solve  the  sex 
problem.  Each  generation  must  solve  its  own  sex  prob¬ 
lem  as  new  economic  and  social  conditions  develop. 

Problem  II. — Statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  desirability  for  some  such  covering  statement  lies  in  two 
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principal  facts:  (1)  many  people  still  question  whether  anything 
can  or  ought  to  be  attempted;  and  (£)  many  others  over-empha- 
size  partial  and  emergency  objectives ,  and  ignore  other  equally 
important  aims. 

Statement 

Sex  education  means  the  most  conscious  and  intelligent  possible 
use  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  whole  relevant 
experience  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  educative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  human  society,  to  enable  the  child  to  reach  his  full  sex 
development  in  respect  to  body ,  emotions ,  purposes ,  and  behavior , 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  most  soundly  the  individual  and 
the  social  needs,  motives,  and  satisfactions.  Anything  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  end  is  a  part  of  sex  education. 

Examples ,  illustrating  the  scope  of  statement: 

1.  To  find  and  utilize  the  various  motives  whereby  a  boy  can 
be  brought  to  a  fuller  and  a  saner  appreciation  of  his  mother  is  as 
truly  sex  education  as  is  a  discussion  of  masturbation  or  of  the 
physiology  of  fertilization ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  value,  if  rightly  done.  This  does  not  mean  a  sloppy  ap¬ 
preciation,  but  an  understanding  one. 

2.  To  make  use  of  the  emotional  irradiation  from  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  mother,  in  such  a  way  as  both  to  form  only  wholesome 
mother-complexes  and  to  develop  and  fix  the  broader  and  more 
composite  conception  of  chivalry  in  relation  to  all  women ;  and  to 
find  the  various  motives  in  the  boy  leading  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  compound  of  gentleness  and  strength,  is  sex  education,  no 
less  than  would  be  an  explanation  of  seminal  emissions  or  men¬ 
struation. 

3.  The  substitution  of  any  interest  or  motives,  however  re¬ 
mote  from  sex  itself ;  for  any  unwholesome  or  excessive  or  prema¬ 
ture  form  of  sex  expression  is  sex  education. 

4.  To  formulate  high  conceptions  and  standards  of  the  con¬ 
tent  and  the  methods  of  manliness,  and  to  find  ways  to  make  these 
acceptable  to  youth,  is  sex  education. 

5.  To  find  ways  of  filling  with  content,  and  of  making  ap¬ 
pealing,  any  of  the  great  esthetic,  social,  ethical,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions, — as  beauty,  justice,  honor,  right,  obligation, 
duty,  home,  the  affections  of  the  home,  brotherhood,  friendship, 
democracy,  attraction,  and  good  fellowship  of  boys  and  girls, — 
is  to  educate  in  a  very  practical  and  effective  way,  in  respect  to 
this  most  ramifying  impulse  of  sex,  because  it  is  through  just 
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such  natural  combinations  of  motives  that  the  sex  impulses,  de¬ 
sires,  and  satisfactions  are  sublimated. 

Comments 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  sex  qualities  and  relations  profoundly 
influence  conduct,  development,  and  relations  which  are  not  sexual ; 
and  that  non-sexual  phenomena  equally  influence  the  sexual  at¬ 
titudes  and  conduct.  Hence  this  statement  of  imbedding  sex  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  motives  and  purposes  in  the  whole  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  life  was  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  agreement  in 
the  conference ,  in  its  effort  to  outline  objectives. 

Sex  education  is  not  in  its  nature  a  special  form  of  education ; 
it  is  merely  character  education  which  ceases  to  ignore  one  of  the 
most  imperious  and  pervasive  groups  of  incentives  in  human  na¬ 
ture. 

“More  and  more  we  are  centering  the  immediate  purpose  of 
educators  about  the  definite ,  appreciable  elements  of  conduct  which 
make  for  health ,  practical  efficiency ,  good  citizenship ,  and  wise 
use  of  leisure.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  elements  of  history, 
literature,  art,  music,  and  the  relationships  in  the  affairs  of  every¬ 
day  life  and  intercourse  which  reach  down  deeply  into  the  springs 
of  conduct,  and  through  these  develop  the  intelligence  and  the  at¬ 
titudes  which  should  help  to  keep  all  conduct  on  a  high  plane.  I 
believe  that  this  general  tone  of  nobility  of  life-purpose  and  per¬ 
sonal  character  has  a  very  large  place  in  sex  education. 

“We  must  so  educate  desires  and  satisfactions  that  right  social 
behavior  shall  spring  from  personal  choice  that  is  spontaneous* 
satisfied,  and  convinced,  and  therefore  leaves  no  harmful  stresses 
in  personality.” 

“It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the  driving  power  of  human 
activity  has  its  source  in  the  instincts  of  sex.  This  instinct  un¬ 
guided,  however,  leads  only  to  social  disintegration.  Further,  facts 
concerning  the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  uncontrolled 
sex  behavior  do  not  of  themselves  afford  an  adequate  basis  for 
sex  control,  nor  build  a  socially  motived  character.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  in  addition  to  sex  hygiene,  whether  socially  or  person¬ 
ally  conceived,  and  in  addition,  further,  to  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  reproduction,  there  be  developed  a  sense  of  reverence  and  a 
social  idealism  which  can  organize  the  untrained  forces  of  human 
nature  and  marshal  them  around  a  social  ideal.  It  is  at  precisely 
this  point  that  religion  makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  human 
life.” 
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“’The  contribution  religious  education  will  inevitably  make  to 
the  problem  of  sex  education  lies  within  the  field  of  motive.  The 
individual  is  to  be  helped  to  gain  control  of  his  strong  instinctive 
desires  that  he  may  utilize  them  for  social  ends  as  well  as  for  his 
own  satisfaction  and  the  building  of  his  own  personality.” 

Note: — For  recommendation  as  to  any  special  purposes  that 
should  be  held  appropriate  to  special  periods,  see  also  under 
Problems  IV.  and  V. 

Problem  III. — The  problem  of  recognizing  special  periods  of 
individual  development. 

Foreword 

The  necessity  of  such  divisions  of  the  life  of  the  individual  into 
periods  arises  from  the  fact  that  any  education,  which  leads 
toward  conduct  through  the  use  of  the  natural  motives,  demands 
grading  and  adjustment  even  more  exact  than  that  which  seeks 
primarily  to  impart  information.  For  this  reason,  the  process 
of  sex  education  must  respect  peculiarly  the  progressive  sexual, 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  states  of  the  child  in  order  to 
secure  attitudes  and  behavior  appropriate  to  its  development. 
Timeliness  is  of  the  essence  of  success  in  this  undertaking.  Time¬ 
liness,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the  individual  rather  than  of  a 
group  or  of  averages. 

Synthetic  Statement 

If  the  presumption  so  frequently  expressed  by  conferees  is  well 
founded,  that  sex  instruction  ought  not  to  be  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  but  ought  to  be  imbedded  in  the  whole  education,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  any  proper  machinery  of  sex  education  must  to  that 
end  be  synchronized  and  articulated  with  such  vital  educational 
operations  as  are  now  dominant.  The  psychological  indicia,  as 
these  are  agreed  upon,  must  be  applied  practically  in  connection 
with  the  existing  fundamental  educational  chronology  and  agen¬ 
cies,  with  the  most  enlightened  respect  for  individual  variation. 
These  general  agencies,  whose  definite  chronological  divisions  must 
be  respected  in  grading  sex  education,  are  the  home,  the  schools, 
and  the  church  schools.  The  schools  and  the  church  schools  fol¬ 
low  the  same  general  grading. 

Comments 

The  above  propositions  and  any  suggestions  which  follow  are 
made  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  actual  control  and 
training  for  conduct  and  character  in  sex  and  in  other  interests 
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must  be  as  elastic  as  are  individual  development,  individual  sophis¬ 
tication,  and  the  circumstances  that  surround  the  individual. 
Neither  sex  experience  nor  sex  sophistication  can  be  definitely  cor¬ 
related  with  chronological  age.  Furthermore,  the  occasions  for 
conduct-controls  depend  very  largely  upon  chance  outcrops,  the 
chance  individual  incitements  and  opportunities,  the  occasional 
irregular  experiences.  Consequently  no  schedule  of  timeliness  is 
more  than  a  rough  average,  a  suggestion  for  guidance, — a  hope. 

If  by  incompetence  or  accident  the  appropriate  help  has  not 
been  rendered  in  earlier  periods,  the  problems  and  schedule  of  the 
next  period  will  be  greatly  modified. 

Because,  therefore,  of  the  impossibility  of  adapting  any  psycho¬ 
logical  division  of  life  which  can  properly  express  all  these  vari¬ 
ables,  we  suggest  only  certain  central  phenomena  of  average  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  sex-psychology.  For  practical  purposes, 
because  of  the  standard  social  and  educational  changes  involved  in 
the  school  periods,  these  periods  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  grad¬ 
ing.  To  such  a  grading  any  parent  or  teacher  must  apply  the 
corrections  necessary  for  the  personal  variations  of  each  child. 

Schema 

The  accompanying  schema  undertakes  to  display  some  of  the 
elements  to  be  respected  in  the  efforts  to  synchronize  the  sex  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  with  the  other  educational  steps  the  child  is  taking. 

Legend  ( Explanatory  of  Schema ) 

The  central  column  indicates  the  chronology  of  the  broad  social 
movements  of  the  average  youth, — as  pertaining  to  home,  school, 
and  work. 

Column  1  relates  the  general  divisions  of  the  school  system  to 
this.  Column  £  gives  the  parallel  grading  of  instruction  in  the 
organized  schools  of  religion,  conducted  by  churches.  In  Column 
4  is  arranged  a  tentative  division  of  early  life  based  upon  certain 
predominant  sex-psychological  developments.  It  is  recognized 
that  these  are  only  partial  and  tentative. 

In  the  last  column  will  be  found  a  progressive  list  of  social, 
physiological,  emotional,  esthetic,  informational  phenomena  which 
are  peculiarly  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  educating 
the  youth  in  the  guidance  of  his  own  sex  development.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  any  of  these  influences  is  limited  to  the  level 
at  which  it  is  mentioned ;  but  either  for  internal  or  for  social  rea¬ 
sons  they  have  peculiar  practical  value  for  education  about  the 
time  indicated. 
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Conscious  preparation 

Maturity.  for  definite  leadership. 


Problem  IV. — The  problem  of  stating  some  of  the  functional 
variables  in  human  nature ,  which  are  influential  upon  behavior 
and  which  seem  capable  of  being  definitely  modified  by  processes 
of  education , — as  preliminary  to  the  practical  problem  of  grading 
the  materials  and  methods  by  which  the  general  purposes  men¬ 
tioned  above  (in  a)  may  be  distributed  to  the  most  suitable 
periods  of  life  (in  III),  and  in  accordance  with  the  sexual  and 
other  factors  in  the  situation  (/). 

The  conference  had  no  general  discussion  relative  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  hence  no  group  developed  an  explicit  statement.  Various 
individuals  in  their  reports  used  expressions  on  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  tentative  synthesis  of  these  personal  elements  is  based. 

An  analytic  statement  of  the  educable  functions  obtained 
through  a  synthesis  of  individual  suggestions. 

Any  practical  effort  to  influence  development,  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  and  social  behavior,  such  as  we  have  proposed  in  general 
Problem  I :  “ Purposes  and  Aims  of  Sex  Education must 

recognize  and  respect ,  in  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  do  so,  the 
main  modifiable  physiological,  intellectual,  and  emotional  factors 
which  furnish  the  spring,  motives,  and  determiners  back  of  in¬ 
dividual  behavior,  and  wThich  operate  to  condition  and  modify  the 
inherited  reflexes  and  impulses.  These  certainly  include: 

1.  Normality  or  abnormality  of  the  physical  mechanism  and 
of  the  physiological  states,  including  specifically  the  sex  mech¬ 
anism  and  functions.  We  cannot  hope  for  normality  of  life, 
whether  of  personal  character  or  of  behavior,  except  by  way  of 
a  normal  physical  foundation. 

%.  Habits ,  acquired  through  experience ,  which  includes  stimuli, 
behavior,  and  the  resulting  satisfactions. 

3.  Knowledge ,  ideas ,  and  “habits  of  thinking.”  While  the 
direct  effect  of  positive  information  on  choice  and  conduct  is  of 
secondary  value,  knowledge  does  act  to  strengthen  or  to  inhibit 
desires  and  thus  serves  for  precaution,  correction,  or  incitement. 
Wrong  or  incomplete  information  is  frequently  highly  stimula¬ 
tive  or  repressive  in  its  final  influence. 

4.  Satisfactions ,  tastes ,  likes  and  dislikes ,  prejudices ,  interests , 
which  readily  become  fixed,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  emo¬ 
tionized  habits.  These  mental  states  are  the  very  stuff  of  which 
motives  are  made;  and  the  real  problem  of  sex  education  (or  any 
other  character-education),  is  to  rationalize  and  socialize  mo¬ 
tives. 
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5.  Ideals ,  which  are  made  up  of  a  fusion  of  ideas  or  of  stand¬ 
ards  derived  from  ideas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  desires  or  accepted 
impulses,  on  the  other.  Ideals  are  essential  controls  of  conduct 
through  their  power  of  determining  purposes. 

6.  Attitudes  and  purposes ,  which  are  a  form  of  habit  involv¬ 
ing  the  outlook  of  the  individual, — both  in  respect  to  his  appre¬ 
ciation  and  open  receptiveness ,  or  the  reverse,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  looking  toward  choice,  expression,  and  behavior. 

7.  Conduct  or  behavior,  which  is  at  once  the  result  and  the 
criterion  of  impulses  as  these  have  been  conditioned  by  the  inner 
results  of  education ;  and  equally  a  means  of  further  education  of 
character. 

There  is  no  thought  that  these  names  for  aspects  of  personal 
quality  are  elementary,  exact ,  or  mutually  distinct.  They  are 
vague,  and  intergrade  in  the  most  elusive  way,  and  indicate  only 
shadings  of  emphasis.  All  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  each  includes  both  conscious  and  unconscious  elements.  That 
they  are  believed,  however,  to  stand  for  real  modificable  personal 
functions  that  must  be  respected,  every  report  shows.  (It  is  not 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  psychologists  present  have  collec¬ 
tively  approved  as  adequate  such  a  seemingly  formal  analysis  of 
personality;  but  it  is  put  forward  as  a  working  basis.) 

Probkem  V. — The  problem  of  grading  sex  instruction ,  or  of 
allocating  chronologically  what  seem  to  be  the  special  purposes, 
matter,  and  methods  appropriate  to  the  gradual  development  of 
the  sex  nature;  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  states;  of  the 
sex  sophistication  of  youth ;  and  of  the  social  and  educational 
experiences  and  machinery  to  which  he  is  being  subjected  in  his 
general  education. 

It  is  fully  recognized  in  the  following  statement  that  all  the 
personal  elements  and  most  of  the  social  elements  in  determining 
the  “sex-age”  of  youth  are  very  variable,  and  that  these  variations 
must  be  respected  in  effective  education  for  character  and  con¬ 
duct.  (The  abnormal,  neurotic  children  will  need  also  much  more 
special  help  than  is  suggested  here.) 

1..  Presumptive  principles  used  to  guide  the  synthetic  state¬ 
ment :  While  the  personal,  psychological,  and  sex  development  is 
determinative  upon  the  specific  chronological  periods  at  which  the 
various  desirable  sex-educative  results  are  to  be  sought,  to  allow 
these  to  dominate  the  practical  division  into  education  periods 
would  result  in  the  very  thing  we  must  seek  to  avoid,  viz. :  to  make 
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the  motif  or  technic  of  sex  instruction  stand  out  in  an  unwhole- 
scmely  distinct  way.  In  every  way  practicable,  therefore,  it  should 
be  imbedded  in  the  normal  educational  machinery,  method,  and 
chronology,  and  not  merely  be  superimposed  upon  it  externally, 
however  psychologically. 

2.  Effort  to  correlate  broadly  the  psychological  needs  in  sex 
education  (as  outlined  in  III  and  IV),  with  the  practical  divisions 
already  obtaining  in  the  present  educational  system  (both  of  the 
general  schools  and  the  church  schools). 

a.  The  Early  Home  Period:  1-6  years  (including  the 
Kindergarten,  and  “Beginners”  in  Sunday  School).  A 
provisional  statement : 

(1)  In  respect  to  agencies  which  operate; 

(2)  In  respect  to  care ,  and  normal  physical  conditions  of 
child; 

(3)  In  respect  to  personal  habits  to  be  sought; 

(4)  In  respect  to  knowledge  and  ideas; 

(5)  In  respect  to  tastes ,  satisfactions ,  interests ,  etc.; 

(6)  In  respect  to  standards  and  ideals; 

(7)  In  respect  to  attitudes  and  purposes; 

(8)  In  respect  to  principles ,  underlying  spirit  and  manner 
of  instruction. 

See  3,  p.  18. 

b.  The  Grade  School  Period:  6-13  years.  (Primary  and 
Junior  Sunday  School  Departments.) 

Details  as  in  (a),  p.  28. 

c.  The  High  School  Period:  14-17  years.  (Intermediate 
Department  in  Sunday  School.) 

Details  as  in  (a),  p.  38. 

d.  The  College  Period:  18-21  years.  (Senior  Department 
in  Sunday  School.) 

Details  as  in  (a),  p.  46. 

e.  The  Professional  Training  Period:  22-25  years.  (Ma¬ 
turity.)  p.  51. 

3.  Graded  arrangement  of  the  vital  variables  (pages  18,  56). 
Period  I. — The  Early  Home  Period ,  1-6  years.  What  should 

be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  this  period?  And  how? 

Synthesis 

(Formed  by  combining  individual  suggestions.) 

(a)  The  agencies  of  early  education. 

The  home :  mother,  father;  brothers  and  sisters ;  uncles  or  aunts. 
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Vital  sex  education  inevitably  takes  place  in  the  home.  It  is  only 
a  question  to  what  extent  it  is  sound  or  unsound,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  done.  Even  unconscious  behavior  of  parents  which 
marks  hates,  shame,  fears,  taboos,  and  the  like,  influences  the 
young  child  profoundly  in  respect  to  sex  as  in  all  other  phases  of 
character. 

The  Sunday  School:  Beginner’s  Department. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  child’s  companions,  including  servants  (usually  un¬ 
sound). 

The  family  physician. 

(b)  In  securing  normal  care  and  right  physical  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  child’s  genitals  and  other  organs  of  the  pelvic  region  should 
he  early  examined,  by  a  competent  physician,  for  abnormalities ; 
and  circumcision  or  other  necessary  operative  steps  should  be 
taken  to  break  up  adhesions,  to  prevent  accumulation  of  secre¬ 
tions,  irritations,  congestions,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  that 
will  bring  the  parts  to  the  state  where  they  will  unnecessarily 
influence  the  child,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Similarly,  clothing  should  not  bind  or  rub  the  parts  unneces¬ 
sarily,  nor  be  so  constructed  or  neglected  as  to  encourage  putting 
the  hands  upon  the  organs  of  the  pelvic  area  ( clothing  should  not 
attract  the  attention  of  other  children, — as  decorated,  unclean,  or 
torn  underwear). 

(c)  In  respect  to  personal  habits. 

Right  habit  formation  is  very  important  during  this  period. 
Many  habits,  not  themselves  directly  of  a  sexual  nature,  have  con¬ 
siderable  bearing  on  later  sex  attitudes  and  controls.  Some  habits 
which  should  be  well  established  by  the  time  the  child  is  six  years 
old :  regular  and  prompt  attention  to  the  bodily  functions  of  urina¬ 
tion  and  defecation,  without  hysterical  over-emphasis  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  cleanliness  of  the  parts;  keeping  hands  off  the  organs;  of. 
sleeping  alone  and  of  rising  promptly  on  waking;  of  not  dressing 
or  sleeping  too  warmly;  of  thinking  of  all  the  pelvic  organs  and 
functions  as  nearly  as  possible  just  as  naturally  as  of  the  other 
functions ;  of  using  the  scientific  names  for  these  organs  and  func¬ 
tions  (or  at  first  a  purely  local  and  family  nomenclature  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  escape  confusion  with  terms  generally  used  with 
other  meanings.  For  example,  certain  arbitrary  and  meaningless 
syllables  could  well  serve  as  a  family  code  until  the  scientific 
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names  can  be  used)  ;  of  regarding  them  as  suitable  matters  of 
reference,  when  necessary,  within  the  family ;  and  of  including  this 
group  of  facts  along  with  a  considerable  body  of  experience  as 
rather  sharply  “family  affairs .” 

Habits  of  frank  emotional  expression  on  the  part  of  children 
should  be  encouraged  by  parents  within  the  home.  Such  emotions 
as  anger,  shame,  hate,  sorrow,  jealousy,  fear,  love,  etc.,  as  these 
are  normally  developed  in  the  child’s  experiences  should  come  to 
expression.  If  parents  do  not  permit  the  expression,  they  by  no 
means  cancel  the  emotion.  They  rather  cut  themselves  off  from 
knowing  what  emotional  states  are  becoming  habitual,  and  by  the 
enforced  repression  the  child  becomes  secretive,  sulky,  and  rebel¬ 
lious,  or  depressed.  Frank  expression,  on  the  other  hand,  enables 
the  parent  to  understand  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  child,  and 
to  enable  it  thoughtfully  and  consciously  to  guide  the  emotions 
into  adaptive  and  satisfying  forms,  or  to  control  them  intelli¬ 
gently.  This  is  vitally  important  to  all  character  education,  of 
which  sex  education  is  a  part.  The  child  cannot  achieve  intelli¬ 
gent  and  constructive  self-mastery  over  these  expressions  until 
he  learns  to  recognize  them. 

Habits  are  formed  only  by  repeated  conduct  associated  with  a 
'premium  of  pleasure  in  the  child.  Sympathetic,  intelligent  pa¬ 
tience  on  the  part  of  parents  and  a  confiding  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  child  are  essential  to  success.  Many  of  the  forms  of  think¬ 
ing,  feeling ,  tastes ,  and  attitudes  to  be  mentioned  below  should 
assume  much  of  the  nature  of  habit. 

(d)  In  respect  to  ideas  and  knowledge  (including  what 

is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “ habits  of  thinking") . 

It  is,  of  course,  undesirable  to  try  to  enumerate  all  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  knowledge,  which  will  bear  in  some  degree  upon  the  child’s 
future  sex  ideals,  attitude  and  conduct,  ordinarily  to  be  gained 
in  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  Certainly,  however,, 
wholesome  ideas  of  the  following  types  should’ come  gradually,  and 
often  quite  unconsciously,  into  the  child’s  consciousness  within  the 
home.  This  will  come  about  through  observation,  through  special 
incidental  acts  of  the  parents  designed  to  give  emphasis  or  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  home  practices,  through  well-devised  projects  purposed 
to  teach  by  example  and  imitation, -^-all  of  this  reinforced  by 
definite  suggestions  and  convincing  matter-of-fact  interpretations 
and  applications,  without  nagging  preachments. 

Some  of  these  beginnings  of  half-conscious  knowledge  are :  the 
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great  and  happy  meaning  of  the  home  to  all  concerned ;  the  spirit 
in  which  alone  the  home  can  succeed  in  having  this  meaning ;  every 
individual’s  part  in  making  these  relations  successful;  the  simplest 
psychological*  social,  economic,  and  obligatory  features  of  the 
home  structure ;  a  sense  of  the  reasons  for  the  greater  freedom 
within  than  in  the  outer  world  and  of  the  comfort  of  this  to  all; 
and  the  general  relation  of  the  home  to  the  rest  of  society. 

Ptobably  the  first  direct  practical  introduction  to  a  special 
understanding  of  sex  itself  will  need  to  be  about  the  differences 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  father  and  mother.  If  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  some  of  the  elementary  facts  about  them  are  presented, 
as  they  can  be,  without  any  shock  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
child  it  may  do  much  to  prevent  unconscious  appreciations  and 
reactions  (which  are  unwholesome  because  either  partial  or  ex¬ 
cessive),  that  are  likely  to  be  formed  if  the  child  is  left  unaided 
to  wonder  and  work  out  these  things  for  himself.  Reasonably 
free  family  dressing  and  bathing  and  romping  together  from  baby¬ 
hood  throughout  the  period,  with  a  very  gradual  and  incidental 
clearing  up  of  the  bodily  differences;  and  the  inclusion  of  these 
mere  physical  distinctions  between  males  and  females  along  with 
the  broader  differences  between  them  of  temperament,  emotions, 
relations  to  the  child  itself,  of  division  of  labor  in  the  home  and 
society,  or  dress, — if  done  sympathetically  and  understandingly, — 
will  bring  to  the  child  this  necessary  sense  of  the  sex  distinctions 
in  an  entirely  wholesome  way. 

His  own  origin,  how  babies  come  into  the  world,  or  the  mother’s 
part  in  reproduction,  certainly  is  a  piece  of  knowledge  that  ought 
to  be  given  truthfully  by  the  mother  or  the  father  or  both,  and 
used  by  the  parents  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  the  child  but  also  to  begin  to  make  effective  for  life  most 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  his  mother  and  toward  all  women. 
The  need  of  this  will  usually  come  before  the  boy  is  six.  This 
can  be  made  more  general  and  less  startling  by  some  little  in¬ 
formal  knowledge  of  the  reproduction  that  is  going  on  in  nature. 
The  father  ought  to  follow  up  this  revelation  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  with  a  very  real  demonstration,  by  word  and  example,  of 
the  attitude  a  fine  husband  and  son  can  take  toward  a  mother. 

Some  idea  of  the  father’s  part  in  reproduction  can  and  ought  to 
be  indicated  to  the  boy,  some  time  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  year. 
The  need  of  this  does  not  arise  from  the  normal  development  of 
the  child,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  older  children  and  ser¬ 
vants  will  seek  to  give  some  information  about  it.  The  most 
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helpful  way  to  do  this  is  by  answering  frankly  the  child’s  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  most  simple  and  objective  way;  by  connecting  up  the 
condition  in  the  human  family  with  living  things  in  general,  by 
way  of  nature  study  talks,  about  the  most  elementary  facts  of 
plant  and  animal  fertilization.  To  let  the  boy  keep  and  breed 
mammal  pets, — as  mice,  rats,  or  rabbits, — will  illustrate  the  facts 
in  connection  with  interests  which  will  put  them  in  a  subordinate 
place  emotionally.  This  latter  is  important.  Imparting  these 
facts  should,  if  possible,  be  spread  out  over  considerable  time; 
and  involve  progressive  illustrations.  They  should  not  come  with 
a  shock. 

(e)  In  respect  to  satisfactions ,  tastes,  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  the  habits  related  thereto.  (These  and  the 
succeeding  states  of  mind  are  greatly  important  in  modi¬ 
fying  attitudes,  choices,  and  conduct  and  are  themselves 
highly  modifiable.) 

Home  education  should  seek  to  take  the  original  instinctive  im¬ 
pulses  and  satisfactions  and  to  enlarge  their  scope  by  giving  them 
practice  in  operations  and  comforts  higher  and  more  social  than 
the  initial  form.  Similarly,  the  intensity  and  engrossing  quality 
of  any  of  the  primary,  instinctive  satisfactions  may  be  decreased 
by  diluting  or  spreading  them  out  over  associated  phenomena 
which  may  give  less  keen  but  more  progressive  and  therefore  more 
attractive  and  educable  satisfactions.  This  policy  should  pertain 
to  the  treatment  of  all  the  primitive  impulses  and  satisfactions 
in  order  that  the  child  may  come  to  have  a  less  crass,  crudely  im¬ 
mediate,  and  self-considering  attitude  toward  all  its  desires  and 
likings.  Such  substitutions  are  the  mere  beginnings  of  self-control 
and  guidance.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  self-mastery;  we  must 
not  expect  too  much!  The  beginnings  of  it  must  be  had,  if  ever, 
in  this  period,  however.  We  cannot,  in  later  years,  except  an  at¬ 
titude  of  satisfaction  in  sex-control  and  guidance,  if  the  whole 
infantile  attitude  has  been  one  of  complete  self-indulgence  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  impulses  that  have  already  appeared. 

For  example:  Even  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  may  be  trained 
to  get  pleasure  from  the  family  meal  in  other  ways  than  in  im¬ 
mediate  eating  by  constantly  associating  with  the  dining  other 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  real  to  the  boy,  with  which  we  have  sur¬ 
rounded  the  meal;  similarly,  he  can  be  trained  to  get  pleasure 
and  not  distress  from  the  father’s  love  and  attention  to  the  mother, 
thus  avoiding  needless  jealousy,  which  may  become  permanent;  he 
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can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  getting  pleasure  from  serving  his 
mother  at  times  rather  than  from  making  her  his  continual  slave; 
he  can  come  to  prefer  various  forms  of  activity  to  idleness ;  learn 
to  forego  immediate  satisfactions  for  greater  ones  further  away ; 
get  practice  in  enjoying  the  whole  range  of  cooperation  and  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  home. 

The  value  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child,  through 
the  use  of  imagination,  is  holding  desires  in  check  by  way  of  more 
extended,  worthwhile,  progressive  interests  and  activities.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  substitution  and  sublimation  of  satisfactions,  the 
most  progressive  thing  we  humans  have  learned  to  do. 

(f)  In  respect  to  ideals. 

The  important  thing  educatively  about  childhood-training  in 
ideals  is  that  the  boy  shall  not  learn  to  keep  the  intellectual  part 
(standards)  and  the  emotional  part  ( desire )  in  separate  “com¬ 
partments.”  They  should  continually  interplay.  Even  a  boy  of 
eight  should  have  some  behavior-practice  in  checking  up  his  likes 
and  wishes  by  means  of  his  ideas  and  standards  so  that  he  cannot 
be  quite  comfortable  unless  they  are  brought  into  active  harmony. 
The  habit  of  getting  one's  feeling  back  of  his  real  convictions ; 
and  equally  of  requiring  a  background  of  knowledge  for  his  emo¬ 
tions  and  of  having  conduct  conform  to  both,  can  be  started  thus 
early. 

What  ideals  should  a  boy  of  eight  be  possessed  of?  He  can 
have  by  this  time,  not  in  a  technical  and  conscious  way,  but  none 
the  less  really,  the  beginnings  of  elementary  ideals  of  wholesome, 
unselfish,  mutual  home  life ;  of  the  right  role  of  mother  and  father, 
husband  and  wife,  son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister — that  is  to 
say,  how  parents  should  treat  each  other  and  the  children,  of  the 
mutual  rights,  privileges,  obligations  of  the  children;  of  respect 
for  the  rights  and  satisfactions  of  others  (democracy)  ;  of  some 
vital,  constructive  respect  for  maturer  people  as  such  (courtesy, 
obedience,  etc.)  without  subserviency;  ideals  of  square  dealing  to¬ 
ward  other  members  of  the  home ;  of  loyalty ;  of  right  attitude 
toward  guests  in  the  home ;  of  some  beginning  of  sharing  and  serv¬ 
ice;  and  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  come  from  attain¬ 
ing  these. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  intelligent  parents  should 
consciously  use  the  home  situations,  and  contrive  projects  where 
necessary,  which  will  enable  them  to  culture  in  their  children  these 
ideals  and  others  of  similar  nature  by  constant  repeated  prac¬ 
tice  which  yields  vivid  satisfactions, — and  without  unnecessary 
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preaching  of  mature  ideals  or  other  appeals  to  authority.  Much 
of  this  is  not  direct  sex  education;  but  most  of  the  above  ideals  if 
gained  convincingly  in  early  childhood,  can  be  most  powerfully 
tied  on  to  the  specific  sex  impulses  and  relations  of  later  life. 
Without  them  it  is  largely  futile  to  hope  to  establish  right  sex 
ideals  later. 

(g)  In  respect  to  attitude  and  purposes. 

This  goes  a  step  closer  toward  choice  and  behavior.  These 
mark  the  mental  and  expressional  “set”  of  personality  toward  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  stimulus  and  response.  Attitudes  have  both  un¬ 
conscious  and  conscious  elements,  and  may,  of  course,  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  looking  toward  reception  and  action  in  one 
case,  or  toward  inhibition  in  the  other.  Attitudes  are  largely 
made  up  of  the  factors  already  referred  to,  i.e.,  of  fundamental 
instincts  and  impulses,  of  conduct  and  its  rewards,  of  acquired 
knowledge,  of  habits,  desires,  emotions,  ideals,  and  the  like  with 
which  the  child  has  associated  his  feelings  of  satisfactions.  The 
childish  attitudes  which  bear  most  strongly  upon  the  development 
of  his  sex  life  in  after  years  and  which  should  be  carefully  cultured 
during  these  early  years  are  these: 

(1)  The  total  home  attitude, — toward  the  persons  in  it.  Par¬ 
ents  have  the  privilege  by  daily  life  and  example  in  the  home,  with 
few  words  and  little  arbitrary  discipline  to  secure  in  children  whole¬ 
some  attitudes  of  respect,  appreciation,  confidence,  devotion,  and 
obedience  without  servile  dependence  upon  either  parent ;  atti¬ 
tudes  of  self-respect,  initiative,  and  independence  without  selfish¬ 
ness  and  arrogance ;  of  democratic  mutual  responsibility  in  lieu 
of  exploitation  of  either  the  children  or  the  parents  by  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  followers  of  Freud  have  put  us  in  the 
way  of  finding  much  which  will  help  us  here. 

(2)  Attitude  toward  his  own  emotional  and  intellectual  states 
and  experiences. 

(3)  Attitude  toward  amusements,  recreation,  being  enter¬ 
tained,  the  use  of  his  leisure  time. 

(4)  Attitude  toward  nature  and  life;  curiosity,  interest,  open¬ 
ness,  absence  of  unreasonable  fear. 

(5)  Attitude  toward  rights  of  others;  elders,  equals,  inferiors. 

(6)  Attitude  toward  the  elementary  home-sex  phenomena. 
Freedom  from  unnecessary  embarrassment,  shame,  or  even  acute 
consciousness  of  distinctions  between  sex  matters  and  other  impor- 
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tant  and  intimate  matters  belonging  to  the  family  life.  A  general 
attitude  of  reticence  in  public  about  all  private  affairs  may  well 
include  and  be  substituted  for  the  special  sex  reticence  so  long 
felt  necessary.  There  should  be  no  reason  for  the  accumulation 
b}r  the  child  of  an  aggravated  interest  or  curiosity  about  sex. 

(h)  Principles  (postulates)  underlying  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  instruction ,  in  the  early  period  (including 
precautionary  principles) . 

(1)  With  anything  like  normal  inheritance  our  best  evidence  is 
that  the  mental  functions — intellectual  and  emotional — such  as 
are  included  in  the  terms  knowledge,  feelings,  satisfactions,  habits, 
ideals,  tastes,  attitude  purposes, — functions  that  go  to  make  up 
character, — are  as  subject  to  modification  and  education  as  are 
the  more  simple  physical  activities  and  skills. 

(2)  All  sex-educational  efforts  must,  to  avoid  unwholesome  re¬ 
sults,  be  based  upon  and  adjusted  to  the  child’s  needs,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  intellectual  unfolding  as  well  as  by  its  sex-develop¬ 
ment  and  sophistication. 

(3)  Sex  education,  at  this  period  particularly,  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  indirect ,  anticipatory,  protective,  unrecognized  as 
such  by  the  child, — but  definitely  planned  with  the  conscious  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  up  sound,  normal,  capable  inner  character  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  particular  combination  of  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  individual  child,  rather  than  based  upon  the  prejudices 
and  convenience  of  the  mature  person. 

(4)  At  this  period  particularly,  therefore,  all  distinctly  sex 
matters  should  be  imbedded  within  other  family  experiences,  in¬ 
cidents,  and  relations.  Sex  for  the  child  of  this  age  is  a  “family 
affair.”  This  fact  can  be  made  the  wholesome  basis  of  whatever 
reticence  is  necessary,  and  equally  of  indefinite  dilution  of  crude 
sex  data  by  extension  and  refinement  in  the  whole  family  group 
motives  and  life. 

(5)  Whenever  the  child’s  own  conscious  interest  becomes  fixed, 
for  any  cause,  directly  upon  the  physical  facts  of  sex,  the  situation 
should  be  frankly  cleared  up  through  the  most  wisely  graded  in¬ 
formation  and  interpretation  of  just  those  elements  that  will  put 
the  child's  mind  at  rest ,  and  call  out  the  emotional  states  which 
will  fit  the  facts  most  wholesomely  into  what  is  to  come  later,  and 
into  his  own  best  attitude  toward  his  home  and  life. 

(6)  Probably  neither  the  physical  facts  of  human  sex  nor  the 
idealistic  and  emotional  implications  of  these  should  ever  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  child  entirely  separately.  It  is  by  the  combining  of 
these  that  partial  and  wrong  emphasis,  which  is  the  essence  of 
vulgarity  on  the  one  hand  and  sentimentality  on  the  other,  is 
avoided. 

(7)  At  this  stage  the  information  about  the  direct  sex  facts 
can  most  safely  come  by  way  of  his  own  mother,  his  own  father, 
his  own  baby  brother,  his  own  pets,  and  his  own  native  interest  in 
and  affection  for  these.  This  consecrates  it.  Then  the  fact  can 
be  generalized  to  all  mothers,  all  fathers,  all  animals,  etc.  This  in 
turn  drains  away  the  excess  of  feeling  and  dilutes  it  by  widen¬ 
ing  it. 

(8)  Building  up  a  substratum  of  physical  fitness;  of  intellec¬ 
tual,  emotional,  social,  and  moral  soundness  in  respect  to  char¬ 
acter;  and  a  sound  and  open  and  enduring  personal  confidence 
and  sense  of  partnership  between  the  child  and  its  parents  and  all 
those  who  teach  it  is  essential  to  success  in  sex  education. 

(9)  The  use  of  the  terms  “sound,”  “wholesome,”  “right,” 
“moral,”  and  the  like,  in  preceding  propositions  implies  that  in¬ 
dividual  education  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  freedom,  self-de¬ 
termination,  or  whim  merely ;  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of 
pragmatic  validity  in  the  findings,  opinions,  and  controls  that  have 
come  out  of  the  past  social  experience.  This  implies  the  propriety 
of  duty  and  obligation  as  one  of  the  factors  in  youthful  education. 
In  practice  there  seems  to  be  opportunity  to  order  education  in 
a  way  both  to  use  these  findings  as  containing  truth ,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  that  they  do  not  convey  the  whole  truth.  Some  of  the  truth 
we  need  is  revealed  in  the  developing  nature  of  the  individual  as 
well;  and  much  of  it  is  still  obscure. 

(10)  Sex  education  looks  to  neither  unconsciousness  nor  hyper¬ 
trophied  consciousness  about  sex  states  and  facts.  It  seeks  rather 
such  anticipatory  consciousness  of  the  continually  enlarging  and 
refining  phases  of  it  as  shall  prevent  the  anachronism  of  delayed 
or  regressive  obsessions  and'  expressions. 

(11)  The  premiums  in  satisfaction  and  pleasure  (to  the  child) 
necessary,  in  the  effort  to  drain  away  interest  from  crude  natural 
impulses  to  larger  substitute  interests  or  to  refinements  of  the 
original,  must  be  mediated  by  the  parents  and  teachers.  That  is, 
these  people  must,  naturally  if  possible,  artificially  if  necessary, 
initiate,  build  up,  and  supply  satisfactions  real  and  appealing  to 
the  child  and  associate  these  with  the  desired  forms  of  expression. 
Thi  s  is  the  positive  replacement  of  taboo  and  prohibition.  (Ex- 
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tensive  experiment  and  interpretation  are  greatly  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  how  this  may  best  be  done.) 

(12)  Such  sex  training  in  the  home  must  obviously  be  given  by 
parents.  Hence  any  organized  attempt  at  sex  education  must 
concern  itself  with  parents  and  prospective  parents, — that  is  to 
say, — adults.  This  may  be  done  in  colleges,  universities,  normal 
schools,  professional  schools  for  all  social  leaders  in  parent-teach¬ 
ers  associations,  clubs  of  men  or  women,  and  through  definite  com¬ 
munity  movements  devoted  to  the  purpose.  This  preparation  of 
present  and  future  parents  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  promis¬ 
ing  steps  in  sex  education. 

(i)  Summary.  By  the  end  of  the  early  home  period  the 
child  should  have: 

(1)  Sex  (and  other)  organs  in  a  condition  of  normal,  healthy 
functioning. 

(2)  Correct  habits  of  general  bodily  care,  of  cleanliness  of  and 
care  of  the  sex  organs,  and  the  habit  of  not  handling  them  un¬ 
necessarily. 

(3)  Some  ability  to  distinguish  his  own  desires  and  emotional 
states :  as  desire  to  urinate,  defecate ;  hunger,  fear,  anger,  shame, 
disgust,  jealousy,  depression,  excitement,  sullenness;  and  the  op¬ 
posites  of  these,  and  some  desire  and  power  to  correct  or  to  culti¬ 
vate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  adjusted  most  effectively  to  his 
general  surroundings. 

(4)  Knowledge  of  the  origin  of  life  and  of  the  mother’s  part  in 
his  own  origin. 

(5)  A  respectful,  wholesome  attitude  toward  sex  matters  in 
general. 

(6)  A  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  home  and  what  it  stands 

for. 

(7)  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  a  normal  child  of  six 
to  eight  years  can  be  trained  to  love,  admire,  foster,  protect,  de¬ 
velop,  and  cultivate  ideas,  attitudes,  ideals,  practices,  behavior  in 
others,  methods,  games,  etc.,  that  tend  to  help  and  develop  the 
family  and  to  insure  the  greatest  comfort  and  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number;  and  can  learn  the  value  of  enduring  and  work¬ 
ing  and  eA^en  suffering  for  these  things ;  and  learn  to  dislike,  hate, 
criticize,  and  try  to  correct  that  which  tends  to  destroy  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  his  family.  The  simple, 
largely  unconscious,  foundations  at  least  of  this  attitude  may  be 
gained  before  six  years  of  age. 
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Period  II. — The  Grade  School  Periods ,  6-13  years. 

Synthesis 

(Formed  by  Combining  Individual  Suggestions) 

This  is,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  peculiarly  a  commu¬ 
nity  period,  in  that  the  child  during  this  time  is  making  novel  and 
vital  contracts  with  so  many  of  the  community  forces  and  interests. 
While  it  is  a  rather  latent  and  quiet  period,  on  the  whole,  for  a 
child  wisely  reared,  in  respect  to  actual  new  sex  development  it  is 
particularly  important  as  anticipatory  of  the  critical  sex  develop¬ 
ments  toward  the  close  of  the  period  and  during  the  high-school 
age.  The  hope  of  suitable  adolescent  controls  in  the  high-school 
period  can  be  assured  only  by  proper  use  of  this  earlier  time.  It 
is  a  matter  of  guidance  and  of  convinced  following,  rather  than 
of  instruction,  for  a  boy  who  has  had  good  home  training. 

For  children  who  have  been  neglected  or  bullied  or  otherwise 
prevented  from  expressing  their  natural  emotions  naturally  and 
thus  having  them  socially  refined  and  sublimated,  this  childhood 
period  is  a  most  difficult  one.  Sex  teaching,  which  would  be  wholly 
adequate  for  a  child  of  healthy  emotional  life,  will  be  found  futile 
for  one  whose  repressed  loves,  hates,  shame,  sorrow,  fears,  and 
angers,  etc.,  have  gone  to  augment  the  erotic  impulses. 

(a)  The  agencies. 

There  is  no  single  agency  which  quite  stands  out  in  this  period 
as  the  home  did  in  the  preceding,  as  chiefly  indicated  for  this  serv¬ 
ice.  It  ought  to  be  one  purpose  of  everybody  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  boy,  not  so  much  to  discuss  sex  facts  with  him  as 
persistently  to  be  adding  something  to  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
tastes,  interests,  standards,  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habit  of  action* 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  him  later  to  drop  into  gross  sex 
practices  without  running  counter  to  a  large  and  powerful  field 
of  inner  character  and  influence. 

This  means  all  through  the  period  the  continued  intelligent  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  home — including  the  combined  aid  of  the  father, 
mother,  older  brothers  and  in  less  degree  older  sisters,  uncles  and 
aunts.  In  addition  it  means  that  the  boy  has  a  right  to  have 
additional  help  and  guidance  from  the  schools,  the  Sunday-schools, 
all  his  “heroes”  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  all  the  various 
organizations  dealing  with  boys.  All  these  should  combine  to 
enrich  and  stabilize  his  development  into  rugged,  manly,  whole¬ 
some  character, — with  a  minimum  of  preachments  and  a  maxi- 
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mum  of  personal  influence,  and  of  boyish  practice  in  right  living 
and  in  the  happiness  that  should  come  from  it.  Personal  loyal¬ 
ties,  the  accepted  customs  of  his  family,  his  group  companion¬ 
ships,  his  older  favorites,  ought  to  be  utilized  to  the  full  to  crystal¬ 
lize  and  inform  his  own  best  desires  and  sidetrack  the  poorer  ones. 
The  “big  brother”  idea  is  thoroughly  sound  and  ought  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  universally  at  this  period  as  one  means  of  sex  instruction. 
Conversations  between  the  boy  and  some  older,  wise  friend  can 
be  made  the  means  of  gradually  guiding  the  boy’s  nature  aright 
in  regard  to  sex.  These  conversations  should  be  casual,  informal, 
partially  progressive,  and  frequent.  There  should  be  no  attempt 
to  complete  the  subject  in  one  or  two  long  and  formal  conferences. 
The  various  points  should  be  brought  up  one  at  a  time,  natu¬ 
rally  related  to  the  common  happenings  of  the  friendship.  In 
those  too  numerous  cases  where  the  family  cannot  or  will  not  do 
its  duty  by  its  boys,  the  community  agencies  should  increase 
their  care. 


(b)  In  respect  to  normal  care. 

He  should  have  nourishing  food,  properly  eaten ;  abundant  and 
interesting  games ;  good  and  attractive  companionships ;  some 
definite  duties  and  responsibilities ;  adequate  sports  and  hobbies, 
somewhat  guided,  for  all  his  leisure  hours ;  wide,  sympathetic,  and 
forward-looking  introduction  by  his  elders  to  many  objective  natu¬ 
ral  history  phenomena  and  to  human  affairs,  fine  patterns  of 
behavior  for  their  imitation  in  the  adults  they  like  most. 

(c)  In  respect  to  personal  habits. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  period  of  seeking,  curiosity,  trial  and  error 
activity,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  behavior. 

The  early  home  habits  will  need  to  be  retested  and  validated 
on  the  boy  level ,  and  continued,  strengthened,  extended,  or  modi¬ 
fied  in  accordance  with  his  infinitely  numerous  new  interests  and 
relations.  Mothers,  particularly,  are  mistakenly  inclined  to  retain 
the  old  “baby”  level.  Habits  of  open,  sympathetic,  and  equal 
democratic  relations  of  confidence,  good  times,  and  partnership 
with  the  older  members  of  the  family  in  various  enterprises  should 
be  built  up ;  habits  of  doing  successfully  his  part  of  all  these 
cooperative  tasks ;  of  forming  mixed  friendships,  both  as  host 
and  as  guest ;  of  loyalty  of  the  best  type  to  his  “gang” ;  “habits 
of  health”  and  fitness ;  habits  of  reading  vigorous  and  timely 
things  related  to  boys  and  their  interests ;  habits  of  assuming 
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some  responsibility  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  others ;  and 
of  getting  pleasure  in  doing  all  these  things,  rather  than  in  sheer 
indulgence  of  whims  and  being  entertained  by  others.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  more  catholic  enterprises  should  be  pushed  too  far 
or  fast  or  too  continuously  upon  the  girl  or  hoy.  They  should, 
however,  have  glimpses  into  the  serious  struggles  of  the  parents 
as  they  work  out  the  problems  of  living,  and  thus  be  brought  to 
accept  an  increasing  responsibility  themselves. 

(d)  In  respect  to  knowledge,  ideas  (and  “habits  of 
thinking”). 

He  should  get  progressive  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena, 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  his  curi¬ 
osity  about  nature.  This  should  include,  incidentally,  getting 
a  better  and  a  fuller  conception  of  the  normal  phenomena  of  ani¬ 
mal  reproduction  and  sex.  He  should  grasp  practically  the 
reality  of  cause  and  effects,  and  of  penalties  for  wrong  action 
in  physical  and  biological  things ;  he  should  know  the  value  of  a 
healthy  body  and  the  observances  necessary  in  order  to  have  it 
(health  and  hygiene  in  the  schools  should  be  on  a  most  concrete 
basis  and  articulated  with  his  play  and  practical  physical  educa¬ 
tion)  ;  the  social  value  of  manly,  self-respecting  qualities  coupled 
with  equal  respect  for  others,  and  the  winning  character  of  this 
combination;  the  connection  of  natural  sex  development  in  boys 
with  the  possession  and  growth  of  normal  manly  strength,  vigor, 
and  ambition ;  role  of  the  internal  secretions,  of  the  tastes,  and 
organs  in  producing  these  healthy,  vigorous  states ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  differences  between  smaller  boys  and  the  older  boys,  i.  e., 
chief  changes  that  are  coming  in  his  own  body  as  he  passes 
through  puberty ;  the  naturalness  of  all  this,  both  as  to  body  and 
mind. 

The  idea  of  completing  his  own  manly  development,  in  all  its 
departments,  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  practical  ideas  to 
the  boy  at  this  age.  Manliness  can  very  well  be  gradually  given 
a  content  during  this  period  which  will  dominate  him  for  life — 
for  good  or  ill.  No  part  of  him  is  so  dependent  as  his  sex  life 
on  the  nature  of  this  conception.  We  all  know  that  a  very  crude 
and  inadequate  idea  of  what  is  manly  often  reaches  our  boys. 
They  are  just  as  open  to  the  full  idea  if  we  only  take  the  pains 
to  get  it  to  them  effectively. 

Of  direct  sex  knowledge  the  first  few  years  of  the  period  may 
call  for  little,  and  that  rather  simple.  How  much  should  be 
brought  out  before  the  end  of  the  time  depends  considerably  on 
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the  child.  In  addition  to  the  points  suggested  above,  he  should 
learn  more  definitely  of  reproduction  in  the  higher  animals  through 
nature  observations  and  conversations  about  these,  a.nd  through 
breeding  mammalian  pets,  if  possible ;  should  get  some  little  hint 
of  the  wonders  of  fertilization  and  of  embryonic  development  of 
animals ;  some  of  the  simpler  facts  about  heredity ;  he  should  have 
a  little  more  knowledge  about  the  remarkable  role  of  the  mother 
in  the  higher  animals  and  man,  and  about  the  elementary  facts 
of  female  organization  and  physiology,  coupled  with  such  emo¬ 
tional  suggestions  as  to  increase  consideration  and  respect  for 
women.  In  this  connection  there  may  well  be  gained  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  home,  and  of  the  theory  of  the 
various  home  duties  and  obligations  and  privileges,  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  thought  ahead  to  the  home  which  he  will  some  day 
make. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  at  least  the  physiologi¬ 
cally  more  precocious  boys  should  be  told  sympathetically  of 
the  naturalness  of  erections,  seminal  emissions,  and  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  their  sex  desires  and  mental  states.  This 
is  largely  precautionary.  It  is  made  possible  and  desirable 
because  sophistication  for  various  reasons  outruns  actual  sex 
development.  In  connection  with  the  above  by  way  of  precau¬ 
tion  and  with  no  hysterical  emphasis,  he  should  be  warned  in 
this  period  by  the  man  he  has  most  confidence  in,  against  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  organs,  to  protect  them  from  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  to  avoid  overstimulating  them  in  any  way,  and  against 
masturbation. 

A  large  body  of  the  conferees  hold  that  the  most  important 
periods  of  life  for  education  are  primarily  those  that  deal  with 
public  school  grades  from  four  to  nine;  secondarily,  those  of  the 
junior  high  school.  Although  one  phase  of  the  proposed  program 
will  include  the  vigorous  attempt  to  aid  sex  education  through 
the  home,  yet  relatively  little  will  be  done  in  the  generation  to 
come.  Most  of  the  accomplishment  in  this  field  will  have  to  be 
made  through  the  public  school.  Furthermore,  it  will  have  to  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade ,  because  of  the 
very  striking  elimination  of  children  from  school  by  those  grades, 
also  because  of  the  progress  of  sex  development.  Hence  the 
periods  of  life  covered  by  the  public-school  grades  four ,  five  and 
six  in  one  cycle ,  and  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine  (the  junior  high- 
school  grades)  in  another  cycle,  are  the  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  character  education  and  for  sex  education. 
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These  educators  recommend : 

(1)  That  Parent-Teachers’  Associations  be  promoted,  with 
uniform  programs  covering  this  phase  of  child  education  in  the 
home,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  work  between  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  be  emphasized. 

(2)  That  Normal  Schools  train  their  hygiene  and  biology 
teachers  and  the  teachers  of  the  social  studies  under  whatever 
name,  to  present  suitable  aspects  of  the  subject  to  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  (assuming  standard  home-cooperation  based 
on  parent-teachers’  associations  and  that  the  progress  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  school  shall  be  gradual  and  closely  correlated  with  the 
development  of  home  instruction). 

(e)  In  respect  to  “feelings,” — tastes ,  prejudices,  satis¬ 

factions,  and  interests. 

This  period  should  continue  the  interests  of  the  former,  or  build 
on  them.  The  larger  the  range  of  wholesome  interests  from  which 
the  boy  regularly  gets  satisfaction,  the  better  for  his  sex  life. 
He  should  be  trained  to  take  pleasure  in  all  sorts  of  clean  objec¬ 
tive  expressions,  sports  and  games,  adventure,  discovery,  experi¬ 
ments,  collecting,  creative  effort,  and  the  like;  to  have  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  boy  companionships ;  enthusiastic  admiration  for  right 
types  of  men  and  older  boys,  from  both  personal  acquaintance 
and  reading;  liking  for  vivid  and  adventurous  reading  matter, 
and  similarly  for  a  few  really  high-class  love  stories ;  curiosity 
and  wonder  about  nature ;  conscious  satisfaction  in  taking  account 
of  his  own  individual  growth  through  social,  bodily  and  mental 
measurements,  tests,  and  the  like.  Every  boy  should  know  at 
what  vital  points  he  is  normal,  or  below  or  above  par,  and  have 
help  in  planning  projects  for  his  development. 

Most  normal  boys  can  be  brought,  through  home  conversation 
and  example,  through  being  read  to  and  by  guided  reading  for 
themselves,  to  become  enthusiastically  concerned  in  most  vitally 
attractive  interests  which  their  parents  may  desire.  This  result 
demands  only  that  sufficient  anticipation  of  pleasure  shall  be 
aroused  beforehand,  and  that  this  satisfaction  always  be  realized 
in  the  projects  by  which  the  taste  is  being  developed'. 

(f)  In  respect  to  standards  and  ideals. 

“Manliness”  may  well  be  the  focus  toward  which,  as  an  objec¬ 
tive,  he  is  heading.  The  elements  of  this  must  be  before  him 
in  very  concrete  and  present  form,  in  his  heroes  and  favorites. 
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In  himself,  too,  it  must  be  concrete  and  present  in  conduct  and 
imagination.  It  must  also  be  progressive,  looking  forward,  but 
not  too  far  ahead.  This  ideal  of  manliness,  of  course,  should  be 
true,  fine,  and  comprehensive  and  include  his  body,  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  powers,  his  home  and  other  social  relations.  It 
should  be  safeguarded  from  false  and  shoddy  elements.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  boy  can  be  compre¬ 
hended  without  violence  under  the  term;  and  of  all  times,  this 
is  the  period  in  which  the  elements  in  the  mosaic  of  manly  char¬ 
acter  are  in  great  measure  put  into  their  permanent  pattern.  The 
use  of  the  term  manliness ,  as  a  standard  in  practical  sex  education, 
illustrates  very  well  that  educationally  desirable  mixture  of  purely 
sex  phenomena  (“man”)  with  associated  phenomena  (“manly”) 
which  far  outruns  sex  in  any  narrow  sense.  This  it  is  which  makes 
it  good  tactics  to  imbed  the  sex  interpretations  in  the  whole  of 
education  for  character  and  efficiency. 

This  is  the  time  of  “project”  teaching  in  character — meaning 
by  this,  brief  educative  experiments  calling  for  somewhat  con¬ 
trolled  situations  in  which  the  boy  has  a  good  chance  to  study  and 
work  out  the  elements  that  appeal  to  him,  to  assimilate  them,  and 
to  make  his  choices  and  his  behavior-reaction,  to  take  his  premi¬ 
ums  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  and  thus  validate  or  repu¬ 
diate  his  trial  choices,  and  reappraise  the  elements  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  is  the  “scientific  method”  applied  to  life.  The  boy 
may,  in  some  degree  and  without  unnecessary  introspection,  be 
taken  into  the  secret  of  the  meaning  to  him  of  many  of  these 
projects,  just  as  he  is  in  respect  to  his  physical  exercises  and  the 
measurements  that  accompany  them.  Much  of  our  moral  educa¬ 
tion  goes  awry  because  the  period  of  the  clinics  is  too  long ,  and 
the  factors  too  complex  and  not  wisely  controlled ,  and  the  results 
obscure  both  to  the  boy  and  his  teachers. 

It  is  quite  as  possible,  though  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  devise 
situations  in  which  honesty,  honor,  fairness,  scorn  of  mean  things, 
the  square  deal,  courtesy  to  girls  and  women,  consideration, 
democracy,  generosity,  altruism,  or  any  other  manly  trait  what¬ 
soever  can  be  invoked,  understood,  accepted  tentatively,  applied, 
practised,  finished  with  pleasure  premiums  of  appreciation  which 
are  convincing  to  the  boy, — as  it  is  to  give  standards  and  ideals 
and  satisfaction  in  bodily  or  mental  efficiency. 

The  boy  of  this  age  is  highly  open  also  to  ideals  carried  by 
literature,  if  these  are  sufficiently  concrete;  that  is,  true  to  his 
own  life  or  to  his  own  imagination. 
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(g)  In  respect  to  attitudes  and  purposes. 

While  this  pre-pubertal  period  is  not  a  time  for  a  large  amount 
of  direct  sex  instruction,  it  is  a  most  important  time  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  fixing  the  attitudes  begun  in  the  earlier  years  and  in  con¬ 
necting  and  relating  these  in  the  mosaic  of  character.  The  task 
of  the  necessary  reinforcement  and  synthesis  of  the  earlier  atti¬ 
tudes  is  not  to  be  done  by  fixing  the  child's  attention  upon  his 
internal  motives  and  attitudes.  His  attention  should  rather  be 
invited  to  the  various  interesting  and  worthwhile  and  concrete 
“projects”  upon  which  he  embarks,  upon  the  interesting  elements 
that  enter  into  them  upon  his  success,  and  upon  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  values  and  satisfactions  to  himself  and  others  that 
flow  from  his  particular  solutions  and  behavior.  It  is  this  en¬ 
forced  and  satisfied  appraisal  of  these  results  and  adjustments 
from  conduct  that  begets  “attitude”  as  a  by-product,  and  influ¬ 
ences  later  purposes  and  choices  in  ways  that  are  adaptive.  The 
whole  psychology  of  the  boy  at  this  age  is  very  present,  very  con¬ 
crete,  and  speaking  broadly,  much  of  it  is  very  selfish.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  progressively  to  tincture  his  attitudes  with  his  ideal 
of  “manliness”  and  its  related  elements,  temporarily  at  first,  but 
gradually  more  and  more.  We  need  to  secure  an  attitude  of 
applying  this  ideal  (which  has  great  embryonic  social  elements 
both  present  and  future)  in,  and  to,  his  present  natural  boyish 
interests  and  expressions  rather  than  of  postponing  it  until  he 
becomes  a  man,  for  remote  times  and  incidents.  This  means  to 
apply  it  in  his  present  games  and  hobbies,  his  daily  physical 
growth ;  his  development  in  all  round  efficiency ;  his  responsibility 
to  his  chums  ;  his  loyalty  and  helpfulness  toward  his  mother,  father 
and  sisters,  toward  his  home,  his  organization,  and  the  rest.  This 
is  refining  a  selfish  motive  into  a  social.  Most  attempts  at  chang¬ 
ing  motives  in  boys  lose  possible  effectiveness  because  the  rewards 
are  too  remote  in  time  or  quality. 

If  the  distorted  instruction  is  the  first  the  boy  receives,  or  is 
not  properly  corrected,  one  of  two  undesirable  results  almost 
surely  follows:  (1)  the  boy  accepts  the  distorted  account  and  atti¬ 
tude  as  his  own;  or,  (2)  in  the  intensity  of  his  reaction  against 
what  he  senses  as  nasty  he  regards  all  sex  considerations  as  being 
intrinsicallv  so.  Both  reactions  are  unwholesome  and  may  be 
disastrous. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  project  method  for  moral  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  allows  relaxation  and  vacations,  without  apostasy. 
This  means  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  boy  to  take  a  debasing 
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plunge  into  unmanliness  between  times ;  it  merely  recognizes  that 
nothing  is  more  wearing  and  insufferable  in,  or  to,  a  boy  than 
conscious  manliness  in  perpetuity.  The  boy  can  take  excursions 
into  manhood  without  being  bored,  but  relaxation  is  as  necessary 
here  as  in  physical  or  intellectual  exercises.  This  sort  of  a  thing 
successfully  met  leaves  him  with  something  of  the  same  afterglow 
that  a  pleasant  game  gives.  If  he  is  let  alone  and  not  nagged 
into  the  subjective  drudgery  of  a  perpetual  resolution  for  which 
he  is  not  yet  prepared,  he  will  come  again  to  a  similar  occasion 
and  will  again  meet  it  well.  It  is  ours  to  see  that  he  has  the 
pleasure  premium  of  approval.  The  habit  and  attitude  we  seek 
will  become  permanent  as  a  by-product  of  experience. 

One  peculiarly  important  attitude  to  strive  for,  relative  to  sex 
itself,  is  as  a  thing  for  respect  and  understanding ,  and  even  for 
reverence,  rather  than  as  frivolous,  funny,  comic,  and  subject  for 
jest.  The  psychology  of  this  is  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here; 
but  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher  of  boys. 

(h)  In  respect  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion ,  including  precautionary  principles. 

1.  If  the  home  work  has  been  properly  done  the  first  four 
years  of  this  period  (grades  1-4)  demand  less  actual  sex  informa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  of  similar  length.  His  first  curiosities  about 
sex  are  satisfied  and  his  own  sex  impulses  have  not  become  acute. 
He  is,  driven  by  curiosity,  actively  devouring  his  world  by  trial 
and  error.  This  fact  makes  it  a  peculiarly  favorable  time  to 
concentrate  attention  on  indirect  helps,  by  developing  the  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge,  interests,  habits,  and  satisfactions,  which  will  indi¬ 
rectly  enable  him  to  guide  and  control  the  urges  which  come  so 
richly  in  the  last  years  of  this  and  in  the  next  period.  So  far  as 
we  can  see  at  present  this  task  consists  in  guiding  his  apprecia¬ 
tions  and  exercising  his  activities  in  the  widest  range  of  whole¬ 
some  interests,  with  the  most  suitable  companions  and  proper 
satisfactions. 

2.  The  facts — (1)  that  our  consciousness,  when  once  it  gets 
going,  outruns  our  actual  physical  sex  development,  and  (2) 
that  our  sex-social  stimuli  certainly  insure  precocious  arousing  of 
consciousness  of  sex  phenomena  and  make  premature  efforts  at 
expression  probable, — taken  together,  make  possible  and  desirable 
that  the  latter  years  of  this  grade-period  be  used  most  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  pedagogically  for  prophylactic  purposes.  Apparently 
it  is  next  in  crucial  importance  to  the  first,  or  early  home  period. 
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3.  Because  of  the  boy’s  increasing  sex  sophistication,  because 
of  the  inner  emotional  changes  of  which  he  may  be  becoming 
conscious,  and  because  he  has  not  yet  come  to  have  a  philosophical 
interest  in  these  things,  the  later  years  of  this  period,  as  the 
onset  of  puberty  begins,  are  among  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  It  furthermore  is  the  time  when  there 
is  most  need  of  respecting  the  individual ,  as  distinguished  from 
the  average ,  reaction. 

4.  For  these  reasons  most  of  this  anticipatory  and  precau¬ 
tionary  direct  sex  information  of  this  period  should  be  personal 
and  come  from  some  older  individual  in  whom  the  boy  has  confi¬ 
dence,  making  advance  very  gradually  through  conversations 
about  nature  and  life,  with  numerous  and  forward-looking  inter¬ 
pretations. 

5.  Pedagogically,  the  best  approach  during  the  latter  half 
of  this  period  to  the  specific  sex  facts — both  very  concrete  and 
very  personal — is  probably  by  way  of  discussion  of  the  internal 
secretions  ( hormones )  and  the  part  they  play  in  his  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  body  health,  intellect,  emotions,  interests,  ambitions, 
and  powers.  This  is  the  most  normal  introduction  both  to  giving 
the  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  understand  himself  during 
the  next  few  years,  and  in  introducing  himself  to  the  physical 
regimen  and  to  the  mental  and  social  interests  which  will  do  most 
to  give  him  the  development  of  which  he  can  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  at  every  point.  All  of  this  should  be  preceded  by  and 
imbedded  in  adequate  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  no  exception.  It  should 
point  to  true  manliness  of  very  concrete  type  as  an  ideal. 

6.  The  boy  should  not  be  made  to  follow  the  analysis  of  mo¬ 
tives  and  methods  of  procedure,  which  the  leader  needs  for  his 
own  guidance  in  devising  projects  and  satisfactions  for  the  boy. 
The  result  is  gained  with  him  when  he  has  satisfaction  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  is  brought  to  prize  the  end  results  of  it. 

7.  It  is  desirable  always  to  remember  when  dealing  with  boys 
of  this  age  that  they  are  homo-sexual ,  and  that  this  is  a  normal 
stage  (at  this  period)  in  their  progress  toward  the  hetero-sexual 
stages  of  interest.  This  fact  should  be  recognized  in  such  ways 
that  (1)  the  boy  shall  get  the  present  good  which  this  love  for 
other  boys  will  bring;  (2)  shall  carry  a  gradually  refined  and 
extended  form  of  it  on  into  his  adult  life  and  relations  with  men 
(instead  of  reverting  later  to  boyish  aspects  of  it),  and  (3)  shall 
develop  normally  into  love  and  admiration  for  girls. 
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8.  All  projects,  by  which  we  give  our  boys  practice  at  this 
age,  and  their  objectives  should  be  concrete  and  pleasure-giving  to 
the  boy  at  his  level  of  interest;  not  abstract  and  subjective, — 
nor  beyond  his  reach. 

9.  Precautionary  instruction,  both  positive  and  negative,  while 
necessary  and  the  very  heart  of  prophylaxis,  should  not  be  too 
far  ahead  of  the  need.  It  should,  however,  anticipate  and  thus 
forestall  the  illicit  information  from  other  children  and  servants. 

(i)  Summary. 

By  the  end  of  the  grade-school  period  the  boys  should  have: 

1.  A  wholesome,  respectful  attitude  toward  sex  in  general  and 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  significance  of  his  own  sex 
nature. 

2.  Correct  habits  of  bodily  care,  including  the  sex  organs. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  essential  simple  facts  about  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  reproduction,  with  clear  appreciation  of  the  function 
of  both  parents. 

4.  A  fuller  understanding  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
part  which  his  sex  organs  play  in  the  development  of  his  whole 
personality. 

5.  A  respectful,  courteous  attitude  toward  girls  and  women, 
free  from  undue  sex  consciousness. 

6.  A  sympathetic  and  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  home  and 
its  relations. 

7.  An  absorbing  interest  and  participation  in  wholesome 
games,  activities,  and  hobbies. 

8.  A  beginning  in  grasping  the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  live 
with  himself ,  whatever  else  happens ;  and  that  it  is  good  practical 
policy  to  make  fit  company  out  of  this  lifelong,  close  companion. 

Period  III. — The  Period  of  the  High  School ,  lJf-17  years. 

Synthesis 

This  includes  roughly  the  later  stages  of  puberty  and  the  period 
of  early  adolescence.  It  involves  three  quite  fundamental  changes 
in  the  boy :  ( 1 )  an  inner  sex  development  which  is  greatly  height¬ 
ening  the  boy’s  whole  sex  consciousness ;  (2)  an  increasing  sociali¬ 
zation  of  interests  beyond  those  of  the  home  and  the  “gang,” 
social  loyalties  already  developed;  and  (3)  the  turning  of  the 
sex  thoughts  and  interests  toward  girls  rather  than  toward  boys. 
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The  problems  of  sex  education  therefore  become  very  much  morr 
complex  than  before. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the  fact  that  with  the  early  adol¬ 
escent  years  the  boy’s  life  becomes  increasingly  self-directing, 
so  far  at  least  as  his  parents  are  concerned.  Up  to  this  time 
obedience  to,  and  limitation  of,  his  elders  may  have  played  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  his  choices.  Even  yet  his  reactions  do  not  come 
from  well-thought-out  and  discriminated  judgments.  His  inex¬ 
perience  makes  him  “gullible,”  and  his  lack  of  discrimination  opens 
him  to  snap  judgments.  He  revolts,  however,  from  the  mere  tradi¬ 
tional  standards  of  his  elders.  He  has  submitted  himself  to  the 
standard  of  his  boy-groups.  The  rule  of  this  new  group  of  con¬ 
ventions  is  complete  and  even  tyrannous.  The  new  associates  are 
subjecting  everything  to  their  own  tests.  They  question  the  “why 
and  the  wherefore”  of  every  demand,  conclusion,  convention,  or 
standard  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  very  concrete  and 
present  impulses  and  plans. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  ideals  and  attitudes  of  the 
home  and  school  shall  by  this  time  have  become  his  own  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  withstand  and  to  mould  the  group  stand¬ 
ards  if  unhealthy,  and  have  sufficient  practice  in  discriminating 
between  good  and  bad  leadership.  It  is  also  most  important  for 
parents  and  teachers  to  undertake  to  guide  the  standards  of  the 
groups  of  boys  of  this  period. 

(a)  In  respect  to  agencies  of  education. 

For  all  the  boys  of  this  age  every  community  agency  must  be 
concerned.  The  home,  the  church,  the  church  school,  all  the 
organizations  that  have  any  department  for  boys,  the  family  or 
school  physician,  the  right-thinking  men  and  women  individually 
and  in  their  clubs  and  lodges,  the  employers  of  boys  of  this  age, 
and  of  course  the  High  School  and  Continuation  Schools  for  all 
those  who  continue  their  education. 

(b)  In  respect  to  'personal  care  and  attention. 

Nutrition,  health,  activity  (both  bodily  and  mental),  and  plenty 
of  sleep.  Frequent  physical  examinations,  and  gymnastics  and 
sports  regulated  to  secure  continuous  and  balanced  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  Companionship  and  good  times  in  his  own  home  and 
elsewhere,  with  strong  and  wholesome  boys  and  girls ;  adequate 
duties  for  which  he  must  be  responsible  and  from  which  he  shares 
the  returns ;  boy-club  life  leading  to  vigorous  and  even  taxing 
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activities  and  interests ;  some  worthwhile  hobbies ;  association  with 
some  right-minded,  successful  older  boys  and  men  in  some  con¬ 
structive  enterprise  which  takes  time;  home  understanding  and 
appreciation, — without  coddling  and  without  teasing  slurs  at  his 
changing  interests  and  activities. 

(c)  In  respect  to  personal  habits. 

Continued  habits  of  appreciating  his  home,  due  to  good,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  understanding  companionship ;  of  vigorous  activity , 
both  in  work  and  recreation;  of  respect  for  and  upbuilding  of 
his  own  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  hence  of  complete  recupera¬ 
tion  after  activity.  Habits  of  forming  his  standards  thought¬ 
fully  and  critically  and  not  from  mere  impulse  nor  in  mere 
imitation  or  from  convention,  and  then  of  living  up  to  them;  of 
thinking  for  himself,  while  respecting  the  opinions  of  others ;  of 
consideration,  of  courtesy  and  respect  for  women,  and  of  some 
measure  of  social,  altruistic  thinking,  enthusiasm  and  action ;  and 
of  self-respect  through  self-mastery. 

(d)  In  respect  to  ideas ,  knowledge  (and  “Habits  of 
thinking”) . 

During  this  period  the  various  strands  of  partial  information 
which  he  had  been  receiving  from  various  sources  ought  to  be 
extended  and  brought  together  into  a  more  unified,  and  a  cor¬ 
rected  view.  It  is  vitally  important  that  his  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  be  more  complete  and  convincing  than  that  which  percolates 
from  unauthorized  sources.  The  clean-minded  boy  should  always 
feel  the  assurance  that  his  prurient  companion,  not  he  himself, 
is  the  one  whose  information  is  defective.  For  example,  he  ought 
now  to  be  given : 

1.  A  more  co-ordinated  picture  of  the  meaning  of  reproduction 
and  sex  as  these  have  operated  in  the  evolution  of  life — such  as 
may  be  had  in  a  good  course  in  biology  in  the  high  school. 

2.  A  fairly  full  view  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  what  his 
own  sex  development  is  doing  for  him  in  body,  mind,  and  disposi¬ 
tion, —  and  how  it  is  all  coming  about, — such  as  might  be  had 
in  a  good  course  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  high  school. 

3.  Information  about  the  normality  of  erections,  emissions, 
erotic  mental  states,  whether  waking  or  dreaming;  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mental  and  emotional  changes  that  may  come  at  this  time; 
and  all  this  without  over-emphasis  or  hysteria. 
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4.  Some  corresponding  knowledge,  perhaps  from  his  mother, 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  body  and  mind  of  the  girl  that  he  will 
want  to  marry  some  day. 

5.  Elementary  facts  about  embryology,  heredity,  and  eugenics 
— with  suggestions  as  to  his  own  role  in  carrying  on  the  line. 
How  the  men  of  best  insight  feel  about  home  and  fatherhood. 

6.  The  outlines  of  the  facts  of  masturbation,  venereal  diseases, 
prostitution,  illegitimacy ;  and  the  effects  of  these  upon  self- 
respect,  efficiency,  happiness,  acceptability  to  others,  and  life 
itself, — from  the  individual  and  the  social  and  economic  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  youth  should  have  a  self-defensive 
or  prudential  attitude  toward  these  things.  He  must  have  an 
attitude  of  responsibility  for  the  sexual  health  of  his  community, 
a  full  sense  of  the  justice,  fair  play,  and  honor  involved  in  the 
control  of  his  sex  life. 

7.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  sex  nature  within  him 
as  a  great  creative  force  which  pervades  his  whole  life,  which  has 
great  capacities  for  giving  power,  satisfaction,  richness,  and 
beauty ;  that  its  satisfactions  may  be  derived  on  various  levels, 
low  and  high,  and  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  satisfaction  will 
depend  on  the  level  on  which  it  is  found.  He  may  derive  from  it 
direct,  crude,  immediate,  unsocial,  or  anti-social  satisfaction;  or 
he  may  derive  from  it  satisfaction  much  richer  and  more  per¬ 
manent  on  higher  levels,  enhanced  by  the  esthetic,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  his  whole  affectional  nature.  In  other  words, 
he  may  short  circuit  the  sex  current  to  direct  his  pleasure  on  a 
physical  level,  or  he  may  “augment  desire  by  long  circuiting  it  over 
the  whole  field  of  esthetic  experience”;  but  ( and  this  must  be  made 
clear )  he  cannot  do  both.  He  cannot  have  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  satisfactions ;  he  must  choose  between  them  at  the  outset. 
He  cannot  keep  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  manner  of  arriving 
at  this  understanding,  whether  by  biography,  fiction,  or  by  per¬ 
sonal  help  from  trusted  friends,  must  be  determined  by  circum¬ 
stances. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  him  for  self- 
control  and  clean  life, — to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  the  girl  that 
he  finally  marries,  and  to  the  home  and  children  which  he  may 
have,  and  to  society  in  general. 

9.  To  know  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  sex  indul¬ 
gence  is  necessary  for  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  either 
men  or  women. 
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10.  Knowledge  of  the  strengthening  and  safeguarding  value 
of  a  wise,  sane,  sympathetic  man-confidant ;  and  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  men  that  aid  in  forming  such  friend¬ 
ships. 

11.  Understanding  of  the  significance  to  him  of  his  love  for 
his  first  sweetheart,  and  that  this  experience  and  his  feeling  for 
her  show  him  to  himself  in  his  best  light.  This  knowledge  should 
be  brought  to  the  boy  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  produce  hurtful 
self-consciousness.  This  of  course  means  refraining  from  the 
usual  adult  expressions  of  amusement  at  “calf-love,”  etc. 

12.  The  social  meaning  of  the  home  and  what  it  stands  for 
at  its  best ;  the  type  of  attitude  and  conduct  which  makes  it 
successful;  the  shortsightedness  and  injustice  of  weakening  and 
crippling  it  by  uncontrolled  and  unsocial  conduct.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  will  depend  upon  earlier  acquired  appreciation  of  his 
own  home  and  feelings  of  social  obligation. 

13.  Some  of  the  social  and  economic  waste  of  the  perversions 
of  sex,  as  well  as  of  their  personally  degenerative  effects.  (See 
also  §6.) 


(e)  In  respect  to  feelings ,  prejudices ,  tastes ,  satisfac¬ 

tions ,  and  interests. 

Continued  broad  interest  in  worthwhile  boyish  pursuits,  and 
pleasure  in  successful  workmanship  therein ;  increasing  pleasure  in 
the  society  and  companionship  of  girls,  and  even  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  some  particular  girl;  admiration  for  certain  high,  right 
qualities  in  girls ;  satisfaction  in  self-respect  and  in  living  up  to 
one’s  own  standards,  and  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  best  people 
he  knows;  feeling  of  jealousy  for  his  own  fairness  and  honor  in 
living  up  to  the  sex  standards  he  has  for  his  sweetheart ;  sense 
of  pleasure  in  knowing  somewhat  intimately  a  few  soundly,  demo¬ 
cratically  successful  men,  beginning  of  dreams  of  success  in  some 
field  of  useful  work,  and  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  it  (the  value  of  this  is  quite  independent  of  whether  he 
ever  undertakes  this  particular  thing). 

(f)  In  respect  to  standards  and  ideals. 

The  early  part  of  the  high-school  years  should  continue  to 
emphasize  the  ideals  of  true  manliness  suggested  for  the  last 
period — particularly  those  that  mark  him  as  manly  in  his  rela - 
tions  to  other  hoys.  He  needs  to  see  that  this  includes  strong, 
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active  bodies,  but  that  physical  strength  and  courage  do  not 
exhaust  the  profitable  and  pleasure-giving  elements  in  manliness. 

In  the  upper  years  of  this  period  particularly,  these  manly 
standards  should  extend  themselves  to  his  relations  with  girls  and 
women.  He  should  be  helped  to  develop  exacting  standards  and 
ideals  of  sex  cleanness  and  soundness  of  character  and  behavior 
for  his  sisters  and  his  sweetheart.  These  should  be  extended  to 
all  girls  and  women.  Similarly,  his  own  standards  for  himself 
and  his  boy  friends  must  square  honorably  with  those  he  holds 
for  the  girls.  Manliness  cannot  be  predicated  on  anything  less. 

(g)  I"  respect  to  attitudes  and  purposes. 

Continue  and  extend  those  already  mentioned.  This  is  the 
period  which  will  test  most  severely  the  sincerity  of  his  sex  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  in  this  period  particularly  that  the  attitude  of  boys 
toward  sex  is  likely  to  take  on  comic  and  joking  aspects.  One  of 
the  objects  of  sane  sex  instruction  certainly  is  to  release  the  mind 
from  this  attitude  of  vulgar  levity.  Probably  few  boys  can  go 
safely  and  cleanly  through  this  period  without  the  direct  help 
of  some  one  who  understands  the  situation.  A  boy  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  every  encouragement  from  those  he  has  confidence  in 
to  carry  over  his  intellectual  and  emotionalized  standards  into 
accomplished  attitudes  of  fairness,  honor,  consideration,  chivalry, 
protection  to  all  women  of  every  social  grade  from  exploitation 
by  men,  including  himself ;  of  a  single  high  standard  of  con¬ 
tinence  for  himself  and  his  girl;  of  determination  to  deal  honor¬ 
ably  and  squarely  with  every  girl;  of  resentment  at  the  injustices 
of  sex  indulgence ;  of  will  to  keep  clean  for  the  sake  of  self-mas¬ 
tery,  self-respect,  the  good  opinion  of  those  he  prizes  most,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  family  that  is  to  be. 

A  purpose  of  winning  sincere,  full  success  through  happiness 
and  usefulness  in  his  future  field  of  work  is  a  steadying  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  young  man.  Personal,  moral,  and  religious  con¬ 
victions  furnish  a  sense  of  obligation  which  is  a  fortification  of 
purpose  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  motive. 

The  attitude  of  courage,  and  the  ability  to  extend  or  project 
the  whole  of  one’s  emotions  upon  an  object  is  of  supreme  value. 
Willingness  to  endure  sacrifice,  pain,  defeat,  ridicule,  to  be  a  good 
loser  as  well  as  a  good  winner,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  value, 
has  strong  reactions  upon  the  sex  attitudes.  Boys  that  fail  to 
develop  these  faculties  are  usually  less  attractive  and  less  balanced 
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sexually  and  are  more  likely  to  be  driven  to  artificial  stimulation 
and  perverse  expressions. 

(h)  In  respect  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  precautionary  principles. 

1 .  This  is  the  first  period  where,  in  normal  conditions,  the 
youth  is  in  much  danger  of  illicit  sexual  intercourse.  Both  his 
own  increasing  urge  and  the  increasing  freedom  of  social  relations 
make  this  a  real  time  of  temptation.  The  lack  of  right  leader¬ 
ship  or  actual  immoral  tutelage  of  the  older  boys  add  to  this 
danger. 

.  2.  There  are  at  this  period  two  very  different  groups 
of  youths:  (1)  the  smaller  groups  of  some  eight  or  ten  per  cent 
who  may  be  found  in  schools;  (2)  the  remainder  who  have  already 
gone,  without  high-school  training,  into  the  occupations  and  in¬ 
dustries.  The  problem  of  sex  instruction  of  the  boy  in  industry 
is  peculiarly  a  community  problem.  It  must  be  met  by  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  pooling  of  knowledge,  spirit,  and  resources  of  every 
social,  educational,  religious,  and  reform  agency  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  well  as  of  the  employers  and  craft  and  industrial  organi¬ 
zations.  Nothing  less  than  this  coordination  can  furnish  any 
solution. 

3.  In  the  high  schools,  in  a  degree  impossible  at  present  in 
the  school  system  below  this  point,  some  very  definite  sex  instruc¬ 
tion  can  safely  be  furnished  in  some  of  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction.  Some  of  these  courses  are:  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Physical  Education,  General  Science,  Biology,  Household  and 
Nursing  Courses,  Social  Studies,  and  in  English  literature. 

4.  It  is  still  true  in  this  work,  as  it  has  been  all  along,  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  direct  instruction  necessary  in  the 
human  biology,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  sex.  The  neces¬ 
sary  minimum  of  this  should  be  imbedded  in  the  connections  where 
it  will  be  most  smoothly  assimilated,  and  be  given  by  people 
whose  personalities  at  once  carry  confidence  and  soothing.  The 
major  part  of  the  instruction  and  interpretation  which  makes 
for  sex  sanity  is  merely  the  basal  democratic  morals  that  make 
for  individual  and  social  sanity  anywhere.  The  essential  morals 
of  the  democrat  ought  not  be  either  an  elective,  or  be  poorly  and 
unconvincingly  presented,  in  preparation  for  life  in  a  democracy. 

5.  The  child  during  this  period  should  be  protected,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  from  having  the  transference  of  its  love  culti¬ 
vated  by  homosexual,  or  prudish,  sadistic,  masochistic,  or  vulgar 
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adults — parents,  teachers,  guardians,  ministers,  nurses,  relatives, 
physicians,  and  custodians — such  as  juvenile  courts,  reforma¬ 
tories,  orphan  asylums.  This  is  also  true  of  the  second  (the  pre¬ 
ceding  period).  During  this  period  menstruation  develops  in  the 
girl  and  seminal  emissions  in  the  boy.  The  naturalness  of  mastur¬ 
bation  should  be  considered,  and  it  should  not  be  punished ;  but 
rather  the  self-centered  affections  should  be  directed  and  used  up 
by  encouraging  fascination  for  mechanical  devices  such  as  guns, 
bicycles,  boats,  engines,  dressmaking,  organized  sports,  gang  inter¬ 
ests,  team  work,  winning  of  honors,  raising  pets,  etc.,  cultivating 
superior  power,  skill,  courage,  fortitude,  generosity,  chivalry, 
home  building,  vocational  pursuit,  interest  in  good  literature, 
romance,  history,  drama,  acting.  In  a  word,  all  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  that  are  fair  to  others  should  be  encouraged  in  order  that 
the  youth  will  feel  encouraged  to  become  mature,  and  enjoy  the 
responsibilities  of  maturity.  Undue,  unwise,  or  prejudiced  repres¬ 
sion  of  an  interest  may  become  a  distorting  influence  and  prevent 
further  sound  development  of  the  personality.  (Such  repressive 
influence  of  adults  upon  the  youth  are  usually  characteristic  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  adults’  difficulties  upon  the  youth.) 

(i)  Summary. 

At  the  end  of  the  high-school  period  the  boy  should  possess: 

1.  A  view  of  sex  as  a  great  force  to  be  directed  and  utilized 
constructively  to  the  development  of  personality,  the  enrichment 
of  life,  and  the  advancement  of  the  social  good. 

2.  The  biologic,  physiologic,  and  hygienic  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  intelligent  understanding  and  guidance  of  his  sex  nature. 

S.  Knowledge  of  the  prevailing  misuses  of  sex: — masturba¬ 
tion,  prostitution,  etc.,  and  their  possible  individual  and  social 
consequences. 

4.  Knowledge  of  simple,  essential  facts  of  heredity  and  the 
individual  and  social  responsibilities  which  they  imply. 

5.  A  clean,  wholesome  content  to  his  mental  atmosphere  and 
imagination  with  respect  to  sex  and  love,  and  the  habit  of  clean 

6.  A  high,  inspiring  ideal  of  womanhood  and  an  attitude  of 
respect,  of  fairness,  and  of  protectorship  toward  all  women. 

7.  An  established  choice  for  himself  of  continence  before  and 
outside  of  marriage,  and  such  sex  standards  and  behavior  as  he 
expects  of  the  best  of  women,  including  sisters  and  sweetheart ; 


and  no  less,  the  beginning  of  an  understanding  that  marriage  does 
not  mean  sex  license  in  the  home. 

8.  A  deep  appreciation  of  the  home  and  of  home  relations,  and 
a  lofty  ideal  of  his  own  future  home. 

Period  IV. — The  Undergraduate  Period,  18-%  1  years . 

Synthesis 

For  the  average  collegian  this  is  the  first  time  of  large  free¬ 
dom  from  home  influence.  Coupled  as  this  is  with  increasing 
intellectual  freedom,  increasing  sex  consciousness,  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  young  women,  and  increasing  sophistication  through  the 
broadening  acquaintance  with  young  people  of  varying  standards 
of  rearing,  the  period  becomes  intellectually  and  morally  a  very 
significant  one  for  the  limited  number  of  young  people  who  have 
college  opportunities. 

Furthermore,  especially  in  co-educational  schools  the  social  life 
of  the  institution  itself  presents  several  important  elements  new 
to  the  youth ;  the  general  and  free  social  contacts  in  class,  on  the 
campus,  at  games,  and  in  recreations  are  institutionalized,  and  in 
some  respects  partake  of  a  home  intimacy  and  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere,  on  a  larger  scale ;  fraternity  and  club  life  among  the 
young  men  lead  to  group  standards  which  are  extremely  important 
both  for  good  and  evil ;  the  usual  sense  of  irresponsibility  to  the 
community  in  which  the  college  is  located  plays  an  important, 
and  mostly  pernicious,  part  in  his  consciousness.  All  of  these 
facts  are  very  important  from  the  sex  point  of  view,  as  from 
many  others.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  boy  entering  col¬ 
lege  to  get  such  a  new  point  of  view  as  to  change  profoundly  his 
whole  attitude  toward  life. 

The  young  men  of  this  age,  who  are  not  in  college,  differentiate 
into  two  or  three  classes:  (1)  those  who  go  from  high  school 
directly  into  some  vocational  or  professional  school;  (2)  those 
who  from  high  school  have  gone  into  industry  and  the  vocations ; 
(3)  those  who  went  into  industry  directly  from  the  grammar 
grades.  The  latter  classes  embrace  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total.  Each  of  these  groups  presents  special  sex  educational 
problems,  in  many  respects  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  college 
man.  They  are  community  problems,  and  of  all  the  fields  for 
seoc  education  this  has  had  the  least  light  thrown  upon  it  by  actual 
study  and  experiment. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  people  who  do  not 
go  to  high  school  and  college  reach  their  plateau  of  character  and 
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maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than  those  who  do.  This  is  of  great 
practical  importance  in  character  education. 

(a)  In  respect  to  the  agencies  of  instruction. 

The  College  group:  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  whole  social  structure  where  the  machinery  for  doing  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  should  be  found  so  adequate.  Here  are  definite 
courses  of  study  covering  all  the  great  lines  of  human  experience, 
thought,  and  relationships  of  life,  given  by  experts  who  ought  to 
know  the  best  possible  ways  to  use  these  so  as  to  secure  the  sanest 
development  of  ideas,  intellectual  and  emotional  habits,  apprecia¬ 
tions,  discriminations,  tastes,  standards,  ideals,  attitudes  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  individual;  here  is  an  institutional  life,  rich  beyond 
estimate  in  all  the  opportunities  of  democratic,  social,  and  moral 
contact,  culture,  and  expression — a  veritable  concentrated  proj¬ 
ect  and  clinic  of  all  that  is  worth  while. 

Certainly  in  respect  to  the  great  sex  impulse  and  its  proper 
guidance,  the  whole  organized  social  and  moral  influence  of  the 
college  as  such ;  the  courses  in  biology,  physiology,  hygiene, 
eugenics,  and  household  science ;  the  whole  department  of  physical 
training  and  athletics ;  the  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  history ;  those  of  esthetics,  ethics,  morals,  and  religion 
ought  to  combine  in  giving  the  young  men  and  women  the  most 
sane  and  helpful  view  of  balanced  individual  and  social  life  open 
to  any  persons  in  the  whole  world. 

(b)  In  respect  to  personal  care  and  attention. 

In  spite  of  this  peculiar  opportunity  we  do  not  find  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  present  seriously  and  scientifically 
undertake  either  to  conserve  or  to  educate  character  in  their 
young  men  and  women.  Apparently  it  is  assumed  by  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  that  sound  intellectual  processes  are  all 
that  can  legitimately  be  invoked  in  the  college  to  develop  per¬ 
sonality. 

Surely  undergraduate  colleges  cannot  indefinitely  continue  to 
escape  a  more  vital  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  social  aspects 
of  the  character  which  they  develop  in  these  recently  emancipated 
young  people.  Requisite  physical  examination  coupled  with  ade¬ 
quate  training,  care,  advice,  and  hygienic  practice  to  insure  sound 
physical  health  should  be  as  much  a  requirement  as  are  intellectual 
tests  and  the  maintenance  of  intellectual  standards.  This  is  being 
recognized.  In  the  same  spirit  of  thoroughness  a  balanced, 
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hygienic,  social,  and  moral  life  should  be  encouraged,  guided,  made 
sanely  educative, — all  of  course  on  the  basis  of  the  youthful  needs. 
In  the  interest  of  this  result  all  suitable  extra-curricular  activities 
and  relations  of  undergraduate  students  should  be  scientifically 
considered,  definitely  recognized  and  accredited,  thoroughly  social¬ 
ized  and  democratized,  and  utilized  pedagogically  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  total  college  life  soundly  catholic,  humane,  and 
morally  convincing  to  the  youth.  No  less  every  department  of 
instruction  should  have  the  same  object  in  view.  In  practice, 
faculty  representatives,  fraternities,  and  other  student  agencies 
should  be  brought  most  sympathetically  and  democratically  into 
cooperation  in  whatever  is  undertaken. 

(c)  In  respect  to  'personal  habits. 

That  this  is  the  period  in  which  the  youth’s  personal  behavior 
and  habits  are  being  more  and  more  shifted  to  the  adult  level 
of  individual  responsibility  is  no  ground  for  the  institution’s  re¬ 
fusing  to  use  the  opportunity  to  intellectualize  and  socialize  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  expressional  habits  of  youth.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  peculiarly  the  supreme  opportunity  for  put¬ 
ting  all  these  habits  on  a  correct  scientific  basis,  and  of  giving 
them  the  backing  of  the  best  philosophy  of  life  of  which  the  college 
is  possessed.  Habits  of  honest  work,  of  general  intelligent  curi¬ 
osity  and  concern  in  human  affairs,  and  of  coming  at  these  through 
all  the  channels  of  approach,  of  mental  integrity,  of  applying  the 
scientific  method  to  all  the  practical  satisfactions  and  choices  of 
life  as  well  as  to  laboratory  problems  of  “pure  science,”  of  careful 
critical  thinking  and  open-minded  conclusions,  of  democratic  re¬ 
fusal  to  exploit  others  socially  or  economically  or  sexually ,  of 
looking  ahead  to  a  career  of  service  in  human  upbuilding,  of  opti¬ 
mism  at  once  idealistic  and  practical — ought  to  be  the  most  out¬ 
standing  normal  product  of  the  college  course.  The  colleges 
might  as  well  get  much  more  of  this  sort  of  social  and  moral  result 
than  they  are  now  getting.  The  present  ineffective  outcome  only 
reflects  the  unconvinced,  divided,  and  inadequate  state  of  mind 
of  the  college  itself  in  reference  to  ethical  and  moral  elements  in 
character  education. 

Obviously  there  is  no  part  of  human  life  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  habits  of  mind  and  behavior  will  operate  more  help¬ 
fully  than  in  the  field  of  sex. 

(d)  In  respect  to  ideas ,  knowledge ,  etc. 

The  average  college  man  ought  to  be  forced  to  reappraise  all 
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his  old  understandings  of  sex  and  to  imbed  this  in  a  still  more 
complete  and  scientific  understanding  of  the  important  role  which 
sex  will  inevitably  play  in  his  life,  and  to  understand  how  vitally 
positive  and  enriching  it  may  be  and  how  degrading  the  short- 
circuiting  of  it  may  become.  He  ought  to  be  helped  to  assimi¬ 
late  and  organize  his  sex  knowledge  with  the  rest  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  into  a  tentative  philosophy  of  life,  animated  by  the  best 
interpretations  which  his  college  can  give  him.  This  means  an 
adequate  synthesis, — not  a  mere  browsing  through , — of  the  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  satisfactional,  emotional,  ideal,  eugenic,  social, 
and  moral  bearings  of  the  problem  to  himself  and  to  all  that  he 
holds  good  and  dear  and  desirable  in  life, — for  social  ends  as  much 
as  for  individual, — and  all  with  a  most  democratic  and  construc¬ 
tive  open-mindedness.  Knowledge,  the  scientific  method,  the  syn¬ 
thetic  attitude,  and  his  native  idealism  have  their  maximum  value 
for  the  young  man  at  this  period  and  for  this  task.  Biology, 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics,  literature,  and  social 
ethics,  as  they  bear  on  these  relations,  have  great  possible  value 
to  the  college  man.  The  use  of  them  merely  as  informational  and 
intellectual  exercises  does  not  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  college, 
however.  The  college  and  group  traditions  and  atmosphere  must 
be  elevated  by  every  possible  means. 

(e)  In  respect  to  feelings,  satisfactions,  and  interest. 

Further  extension  and  refinement  of  his  high-school  interests 
and  satisfactions,  both  for  self  and  others,  with  increased  intel¬ 
lectual  and  philosophical  connotations  and  sanctions ;  pleasure 
in  organizing  a  philosophy  of  life,  in  democratic  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression,  in  discussions,  in  omnivorous  reading,  in  extending  his 
interests  and  sympathies  to  all  aspects  of  human  life;  increased 
appreciation  of  the  distinctive  intellectual,  emotional,  esthetic,  and 
refining  charm  of  complete  and  adequate  young  women ;  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  mastery  of  self  and  in  surpassing  others  worthily;  in¬ 
creasing  anticipation  in  looking  forward  toward  a  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  including  as  two  of  its  most  distinctive  objects: 
(1)  the  sanest,  most  satisfying  home  he  can  build;  and  (2)  the 
evolution  of  a  more  rational  and  democratic  human  society. 

(f)  In  respect  to  standards  and  ideals. 

Certainly  a  sound  college  career  ought  to  enable  a  man  to  get 
at  least  a  good  beginning  of  unity  and  integrity  of  ideal  which  will 
demand  an  organic  consistency,  and  a  mastery  of  the  temporary 
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impulse  in  the  interest  of  his  whole  philosophy  of  life.  This  it  is 
to  be  “true  to  oneself” ;  and  this  ideal  should  be  the  source  of 
real  distress  when  he  is  false  to  himself.  The  college  ought  to  fix 
in  her  men  the  social  standard  of  serving  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare,  rather  than  of  exploiting  other  human  beings ; 
ideals  of  obligation  to  the  present  sweetheart  and  future  wife  and 
family,  rather  than  of  self-indulgence;  of  single  standards  of  sex 
behavior  for  men  and  women;  and  of  complete  continence  before 
marriage  as  the  normal,  highly  prized  outward  expressions  of  that 
standard,  and  of  consideration  and  control,  rather  than  license 
after  marriage. 

Genuine  science  does  not  minimize  and  relax  conduct.  It  does  not 
weaken ;  it  must  strengthen  moral  obligation.  It  may,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  truth,  change  the  standards.  It  will  shift  the  sanctions ; 
but  the  final  changes  will  be  for  firmer  though  saner  control, — 
rather  than  for  license.  Wiser  conduct  is  the  just  test  of  scientific 
conclusions.  The  college  student  should  have  the  definite  purpose 
of  applying  the  best  science  and  the  best  philosophy  he  has  to  the 
art  of  living;  and  it  is  one  function  of  the  college  to  help  him 
to  do  so. 

(g)  In  respect  to  attitudes  and  purposes. 

The  college  should  secure  in  its  man  the  attitude  of  applying 
rigorously  his  best  philosophy  of  life  to  himself ;  of  asking  or 
allowing  no  special  privileges  to  himself  in  respect  to  sex  or  other 
human  relations,  which  he  wouldn’t  just  as  freely  allow  to  all 
others,  including  his  sister  or  sweetheart;  the  attitude  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  of  preparation  and  fitness  for  it,  in  relation  to  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  the  boys  of  the  home  community,  to  the 
younger  fraternity  and  other  college  men,  to  his  own  children  to 
be,  and  in  all  his  community  life  and  relations ;  the  attitude  of 
chivalry  toward  all  who  need  his  strength  and  self-control ;  the 
purpose  of  applying  his  ripened  and  gradually  filled  concept  of 
manliness  in  its  full  integrit}^  to  the  whole  issue  of  his  life. 

(h)  In  respect  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  instruction , 

including  precautionary  principles. 

1.  Sex  instruction  in  the  colleges  should  be  increasingly  com¬ 
plete,  should  be  accurately  scientific,  and  thoroughly  articulated 
and  assimilated  with  its  various  correlated  interests  and  motives. 
No  young  man  should  be  allowed  to  leave  college  looking  upon  sex 
as  a  detached  and  minor  interest  and  influence  in  his  life,  nor  as  a 
vulgar  or  degraded  one  unless  he  by  choice  makes  it  so. 
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2.  The  whole  of  this  analysis  is  made  on  the  assumption  not 
merely  that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
manent  special  courses,  or  of  institutions,  for  sex  instruction,  but 
even  more  that  sex  instruction  does  not  look  to  the  unnecessary 
isolation  of,  nor  emphasis  on,  sex  motives.  It  means  rather  the 
careful  identification  of  the  best  in  sex  with  the  most  desirable  in 
the  general  motives  and  satisfactions  in  life  and  character,  and 
using  these  for  mutual  support.  Sex  education  is  merely  com¬ 
pleted  education  as  over  against  an  expurgated  education,  one  in 
which  the  most  influential  impulses  and  motives  in  life  have  been 
left  out. 

3.  The  college  period  is  peculiarly  the  time  to  emphasize  the 
connection  of  all  that  has  been  discussed  with  his  future  marriage, 
wife,  home,  children,  happiness,  personality,  success,  usefulness, 
and  all  that  he  holds  most  desirable.  It  is  the  supreme  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  whole  personal  reaction  to  the  problem  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  ;  and  this  is  essential. 

4.  The  supposedly  scientific  attitude  affected  by  some  college 
and  university  teachers,  of  merely  putting  before  the  students 
facts  and  conflicting  opinions  on  all  sides  of  the  question  and 
leaving  the  student  to  take  his  inexperienced,  floundering  choice, 
is  neither  scientific  nor  humane  teaching.  It  is  purely  a  counsel 
of  laziness  and  irresponsibility.  It  is  the  business  of  every  teacher 
of  youth  to  have  a  philosophy  of  life  budded  up  on  the -best  science 
he  knows ;  to  get  the  full  facts,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  re¬ 
lative  to  them,  before  the  student ;  and  then  to  do  his  best  to 
enable  the  student  to  discriminate  soundly  among  these  facts,  and 
democratically  to  help  him  to  work  out  from  them,  without  dog¬ 
matism,  the  sanest  working  hypothesis  of  life  of  which  they  are 
jointly  capable.  Having  done  this,  he  prostitutes  his  opportunity 
if  he  does  not  lend  his  personality  as  persuasively  as  possible  to 
secure  the  full  emotional  adherence  of  the  student  to  it  and  his 
full  decision  to  use  it  as  his  rule  of  life  until  he  can  scientifically 
build  a  better  one. 

5.  If  the  outflow  of  sexual  or  creative  force  of  normal  young 
men  is  dammed  back,  as  by  prudishness,  fears  of  venereal  disease 
or  scandal,  by  conscious  limitations,  by  defeat  by  a  rival,  by 
fear  of  awkwardness  and  ridicule,  by  stinginess  or  selfishness,  by 
lack  of  opportunity  for  sport,  exercise,  esthetic  enjoyment,  and 
expression,  etc. — the  sexual  cravings  will  take  autoerotic  or  homo¬ 
sexual  forms.  To  overcome  or  avoid  such  expressions  of  their  sex 
life  many  young  men  go  to  prostitutes.  Such  a  solution  deprives 
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them  of  the  capacity  to  love  and  associate  with  virtue  without 
feeling  inferior  to  virtue. 

Such  a  common  social  dilemma  can  be  prevented  or  cleared  up 
only  by  bringing  young  men  and  women  together  in  recreation, 
play,  sports,  esthetic  and  intellectual  opportunities,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  and  to  exert  a  cultivating  and  refining  influence 
on  these  powers,  quite  in  addition  to  and  independently  of  the 
more  competitive  enterprise  of  wooing  and  mating. 

In  large  cities,  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  having 
serious  difficulties  with  suppressed  sexual  cravings,  because  of  no 
opportunity  to  meet  attractive  members  of  the  other  sex,  and 
thus  to  exercise  the  functions  of  making  themselves  socially  attrac¬ 
tive  is  appalling. 

6.  Each  college  faculty  should  have  upon  its  staff  a  spe¬ 
cialist  with  whom  the  individual  student  may  consult  for  self¬ 
understanding  and  clearing  up  the  misconceptions  of  sex.  No 
ordinary,  administrative  officer  can  supply  this  need  without  ex¬ 
pert  and  special  knowledge  of  a  very  much  humanized  psychology 
and  sociology. 

Period  V. — The  Period  of  Professional  Preparation  for  Leader¬ 
ship ,  22-25  years ,  and  Maturity. 

Introductory  Statement 

As  a  period  of  individual  life,  this  is  a  period  of  maturity  and 
activity  in  which  the  sexual  and  creative  cravings  are  pronounced. 
The  individual  is  looking  toward  marriage,  home,  parenthood,  and 
to  all  those  interests  in  society  which  have  to  do  with  reproduction, 
home-building,  education,  and  various  forms  of  artistic,  religious, 
scientific,  and  social  sublimation.  In  close  connection  with  these 
come  his  ambitions  for  industrial,  economic,  and  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  and  the  steps  necessary  to  attain  these  ambitions. 

For  those  ambitious  or  fortunate  young  people  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  special  school  opportunities  to  prepare  themselves 
for  special  leadership  in  society,  sex  education  is  concerned  with 
several  things:  (1)  Their  own  personal  sex  development  and  edu¬ 
cation;  (2)  preparation  of  them  for  parenthood  and  its  leader¬ 
ship;  and  (3)  to  secure  for  them  such  a  sense  of  the  personal  and 
social  importance  of  sex  data,  such  recognition  of  the  need  of 
making  the  sex  motives  constructive  in  life,  and  such  mastery  oft 
the  part  their  own  profession  has  in  doing  this,  that  they  will 
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enter  upon  their  careers  determined  and  fit  to  lead  those  less  for¬ 
tunate,  in  the  enterprise  of  educating  aright  the  new  generation. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  our  treatment  of 
this  period.  The  material  furnished  by  the  conferees  relates  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  more  obvious  forms  of  professional  leader¬ 
ship. 

A.  Synthetic  Proposal. 

The  professional  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  min¬ 
isters,  physicians,  and  other  types  of  social  workers  should,  in 
addition  to  strengthening  in  their  students  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  make  the  best  individual  and  social  use  of  their  own  sex  endow¬ 
ments,  prepare  them  to  take  intelligent  community  leadership  in 
reference  to  sex  in  their  respective  fields.  This  implies  both  en~ 
lightened  and  humane  personal  attitude  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  pedagogical  and  social  opportunities  furnished  by  the# 
particular  profession.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  all  such 
vocational  and  professional  schools  prepare  to  give  such  definite 
instruction  as  shall  adequately  apply  all  the  light  which  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology  very  fully  humanized,  can  furnish  for  the 
guidance  of  their  students  in  becoming  servants  to  their  com¬ 
munities. 

B.  Special  Proposals. 

1.  Particularly  for  parental  leadership. 

It  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  intelligent 
parenthood  applied  in  normal  homes  can  do  more  to  correct  the 
partial  information,  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  sex,  and  to 
supply  constructive  training  than  any  other  social  instrumental¬ 
ity.  Because  the  professional  classes  have  peculiarly  rich  oppor¬ 
tunities  both  for  better  intellectual  preparation  and  for  more  in¬ 
fluential  community  leadership,  they  ought  themselves  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  intelligent  and  exemplary  parents.  Such  efficiency  as 
parents  calls  for  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  courtship, 
marriage,  parenthood,  home-making,  child-education,  and  the 
like.  These  facts  have  to  do  very  largely  with  the  psychology 
of  the  emotions,  as  is  true  of  all  matters  in  which  sex  figures  so 
greatly.  It  is  not  desirable  here  to  discuss  this  needed  knowl¬ 
edge  at  length.  For  illustration,  however,  our  leading  young 
men  and  young  women  ought  to  know  how  to  make  wooing  and 
courtship  truly  sane  and  developing;  how  to  control  and  how  to 
guide  their  sexual  cravings  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  such 
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intellectual  and  emotional  sexual  satisfactions  that  their  love 
value  for  one  another  shall  not  be  diminished  by  unconscious  dis- 
appointments  in  one  another;  how  the  repression  of  aversions  or 
disappointments  or  other  keen  emotions  are  sure  causes  of  ab¬ 
normal  behavior,  of  neuroses  and  psychoses,  and  of  maladjust¬ 
ments  ;  how  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  marriage  may  be 
marred  or  destroyed  by  the  outcome  of  such  preventable  emo¬ 
tional  mistakes;  how  such  personal  maladjustments  are  sure  to 
work  themselves  out  to  the  hurt  of  the  children;  why  normal 
homes  cannot  be  built  up  through  the  unguided  expression  of  the 
impulses  and  dispositions  of  the  parents ;  how  a  father  who  ex¬ 
presses  a  domineering  and  unreasonable  disposition  in  the  home 
combined  with  a  timid  and  docile  mother  cannot  rear  children 
who  will  be  normal,  nor  can  the  reverse  conditions  be  successful ; 
how  all  of  these  facts  and  a  thousand  others,  if  appreciated, 
would  make  for  personal  and  social  efficiency  and  happiness. 

2.  In  reference  to  preparation  of  teachers  (see  also 
p.  75). 

All  schools  which  prepare  teachers  should  make  definite  provi¬ 
sion  for  one  or  more  courses  relating  to  sex  and  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical,  pedagogical,  and  social  connotations  of  sex,  which  should 
be  required  of  all  who  expect  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  basic  courses  in  biology,  psychology, 
sociology,  etc.,  there  should  also  be  incorporated  in  these  courses 
or  presented  in  some  other  effective  way: 

1.  Biology  and  evolution  of  sex, 

2.  The  physiology  and  psychology  of  secondary  sexual  char¬ 
acters,  both  physical  and  mental, 

3.  Hormones  and  their  relation  to  the  emotions, 

4.  The  sex  aspects  of  the  normal  trends,  impulses,  and  inter¬ 
ests  ;  perverse  or  morbid  manifestations  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  the  more  common  cause  of  these, 

5.  Principles  and  practice  of  substitution  and  sublimation, 

6.  Pedagogy  of  emotional  training  (as  distinguished  from 
intellectual) . 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  help  the  normal  school 
students  to  integrate  the  various  “subjects”  taught  them  in  terms 
of  developing  personalities,  and  to  recognize  the  role  of  “sex”  in 
individual  development. 

The  social  significance  of  sex  impulses  and  control,  and  the  ad- 
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justment  of  the  individual  to  the  requirements  of  the  community 
should  be  suitably  emphasized.  Especially  should  it  be  made 
clear  that  the  requirements  of  the  community  undergo  evolution 
— that  they  are  not  fixed  and  absolute.  (Report  of  Committee  on 
Synthesis.) 

3.  In  reference  to  medical  schools  and  the  'preparation 
of  physicians  (see  also  p.  81). 

In  some  respects  the  physician  has  a  peculiarly  favorable  op- 
portunity  to  lead  in  the  betterment  of  human  sex  conditions. 
This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  fight  against  the  venereal  diseases 
and  their  sequelae  but  against  prostitution  and  other  pathological 
aspects  of  sex  indulgence,  in  which  he  stands  supreme.  Because 
of  the  intimate  personal  and  professional  relations  and  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  also  to  aid  parents  in  home  sex  education,  to  guide  the  young 
people  at  critical  periods,  and  in  general  to  exercise  a  social  and 
moral  leadership  of  the  very  greatest  power. 

In  spite  of  all  this  opportunity,  we  do  not  find  that  physicians 
come  from  their  medical  school  actually  fitted  by  knowledge  or 
disposition  to  give  their  communities  wholesome  leadership  in 
making  sex  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability.  This  conference 
places  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  directly  upon  the 
incomplete  instruction  and  often  actively  unwholesome  attitude 
of  instructors  within  the  medical  schools  themselves. 

The  conference  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  faculties  of  medical  schools  shall  be  asked  not  to 
consider  their  duty  to  the  young  physicians  discharged  when  they 
have  given  him  technical  instruction  in  respect  to  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  sexual  and  reproductive 
processes. 

2.  That  they  recognize  as  no  less  binding  upon  them  the  duty 
of  giving  him  an  understanding  of  the  psychological,  social,  and 
ethical  aspects  of  sex  in  relation  to  human  health  and  behavior, 
and  that  these  significant  matters  shall  not  be  treated,  or  dis¬ 
missed,  in  a  spirit  of  jest,  ribaldry,  or  cynicism. 

3.  In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  that  medical  schools  be 
invited  to  consider  the  propriety: — 

a.  Of  demanding  in  addition  to  present  pre-medical  biological 
requirement,  a  course  in  genetics,  breeding,  and  eugenics,  and  the 
application  of  these  to  human  institutions  and  welfare. 
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b.  Of  giving  as  a  part  of  the  medical  requirement,  both  by 
legitimate  extensions  of  present  courses  and  the  introduction  of 
other  lectures,  the  personal  hygiene  of  sex  and  its  relation  to 
physical  development ;  the  psychology  of  sex  emotions  and  sex 
expression  as  these  bear  upon  normal  or  morbid  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  states ;  the  emotional  development  of  children  during 
adolescence  as  conditioned  by  sex  development  ;  social  hygiene  as 
a  community  interest ;  the  social  opportunities  and  obligations  of 
the  physician  for  constructive  and  preventive  sex  education 
through  expert  advice  to  husbands,  wives,  and  young  people. 
(Report  of  Section  of  Physicians  and  Hygienists.) 

4.  In  reference  to  Theological  Seminaries  and  other 
institutions  preparing  moral  and  religious  leaders . 

General: 

The  minister,  more  than  any  other  professional  man,  save  per¬ 
haps  the  physician,  has  need  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
facts  of  the  sex  life,  and  a  sound  grasp  of  the  principles  of  sex 
education  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  that  has  been  defined  in  this 
conference.  This  seems  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  detailed  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  minister  is  a  personal  confidant,  confessor,  and  adviser 
of  folk  of  every  sort  and  in  every  situation.  He  is  the  counsellor 
of  the  married  and  of  parents  in  dealing  with  their  children;  he 
is  the  head  of  that  system  of  moral  and  religious  education  which 
his  church  undertakes  to  maintain.  He  has  assumed  a  place  of 
leadership  in  the  church’s  efforts  for  the  moral  and  social  re¬ 
generation  of  the  community  it  serves.  That  he  should  fulfill 
these  duties  wisely  and  well  is  impossible  unless  he  be  a  man  who 
both  knows  the  facts  and  has  a  true  vision  of  the  ideals  which  are 
associated  with  the  sex  life  in  all  its  implications  and  in  all  its 
personal  and  social  connections. 

In  theological  seminaries,  therefore,  the  sex  education  of  the 
individual  student  will  be  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  leadership 
in  the  sex  education  of  the  community  he  undertakes  to  serve. 
The  facts  and  the  principles  of  the  sex  life  will  be  dealt  with 
normally  in  the  proper  places  in  all  the  courses  where  they  na¬ 
turally  enter.  These  will  include  courses  in  psychology,  sociology, 
religious  education,  and  pastoral  theology.  We  believe  that  in¬ 
addition  to  all  these  there  is  need  for  a  special  course  of  lectures, 
by  some  well-qualified  man  dealing  with  sex  education  directly, 
which  will  constitute  a  correlating  center  for  the  material  in¬ 
volved  in  all  these  courses. 
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Detailed  illustrations : 

Theological  Seminaries  should  not  only  teach  the  ethics  of  sex 
and  family,  but  should  give  the  seminarians  a  good  working  grasp 
of  the  unsatisfactory  social  conditions  that  make  for  the  lowering 
of  sex  standards  of  judgment  and  conduct  that  prevail  in  our 
American  cities  and  rural  districts,  as  well  as  the  suggested  re¬ 
medies  for  these  conditions. 

Seminaries  should  train  their  students  in  the  methods  of  scien¬ 
tific  character  training,  particularly  in  methods  of  sex  training. 

Seminaries  should  give  their  students  at  least  the  fundamental 
facts  about  the  possibility  of  help  from  psycho-therapeutical 
(including  psycho-analytical)  sources,  in  the  realm  of  sex 
neuroses. 

Seminaries  should  according  to  their  opportunities  and  facili¬ 
ties  give  their  students  field  work  in  the  above  courses  and  studies. 
(Report  of  Section  of  Religious  Education.) 

Problem  VI. — The  problem  of  correlating  the  necessary  sex- 
educational  steps. 

Synthesis 

Sex  education  has  as  its  chief  purpose  to  secure  wholesome 
attitudes,  habits,  character,  personality,  and  adjustment,  or  there 
is  no  real  occasion  for  it.  Sex  touches  most  intimately  every  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  life,  personal  and  social.  Therefore,  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  sex  education,  whether  in  the  schools  or  in  the  community, 
demand  that  every  agency  concerned  with  personal  character  or 
with  efficient  adjustment  shall  assume  a  portion  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  in  suitably  balanced  relation  to  all  others.  To  have 
final  value,  any  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  practical  steps,  in  as 
inclusive  a  thing  as  sex  education  needs  to  be,  should  first  respect 
and  include  all  the  positive  points  of  view  and  connections  of  the 
subject,  from  the  most  material  to  the  most  emotional  and  ideal¬ 
istic.  No  procedure  which  ignores  any  valid  factor  or  objective, 
can  lay  claim  to  being  scientific. 

Within  the  college,  therefore,  sex  education,  if  it  serves  its 
end,  must  be  accepted  as  an  all-college  obligation ;  in  the  com¬ 
munity  all  vital  persons  and  agencies  must  co-operate  both  in 
appraising  the  issue  and  in  solving  it. 

A.  In  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  scientific  movement,  in  spite  of  its  wonderful  material  ac¬ 
complishments  and  its  furnishing  us  with  the  method  which, 
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applied  with  a  sense  of  perspective  and  social  responsibility,  is  our 
most  promising  instrument  in  the  search  for  truth,  has  up  to 
the  present  time,  apparently  done,  on  the  whole,  a  disservice  to  the 
emotional ,  esthetic ,  and  moral  aspects  of  character  and  to  the 
resulting  social  sense  of  relation  and  obligation.  In  the  changing 
of  standards  and  of  sanctions,  which  the  scientific  method  and 
spirit  naturally  and  properly  produce,  science  must  not  disallow 
its  obligation  to  maintain  both  such  standards  and  such  sanctions 
as  will  permit  continuity  of  development  in  respect  to  character 
and  behavior.  The  bridge  must  be  kept  in  use  while  being  per¬ 
fected  !  Science  has,  however,  weakened  the  best  human  incentives 
and  working  hypotheses  we  have  in  respect  to  character,  without 
making  a  better  approximation.  This  is  both  scientifically  and 
socially  intolerable ;  and  yet  this  pseudo-scientific  attitude  of 
many  teachers  stands  in  the  way  of  a  character  education  which 
is  either  fully  human  or  fully  scientific. 

In  colleges  the  whole  administration  of  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  should  be  animated  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  for 
sound  sex  character,  as  for  other  aspects  of  character;  but  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  naive  and  false  application  of  the  “scientific 
method”  colleges  and  universities  have,  in  the  main,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  increasingly  ignored  education  in  character 
as  a  primary  obligation,  except  in  the  somewhat  incidental  way 
that  information  and  intellectual  equipment  may  make  for  char¬ 
acter. 

In  particular,  the  following  departments  touch  life  most  vitally, 
in  so  far  as  sex  and  its  problems  are  concerned,  and  they  do  so 
in  such  degree  as  to  have  opportunity  to  bring  sane  influence  to 
bear  in  securing  right  sex  character  and  behavior:  Biology, 
Physiology,  Hygiene,  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  English  Literature,  Ethics,  and  Moral 
and  Religious  Education.  All  these  departments  should  treat  the 
subject;  but  there  should  be  such  correlation  as  will  give  substan¬ 
tial  unity  of  outlook. 

The  following  tentative  suggestions  are  made  in  respect  to  all¬ 
college  cooperation  in  sex  education. 

1.  There  might  well  be  an  all-college  committee,  composed  of 
the  people  most  suitable  by  personality  and  interest,  which  should 
work  out  the  plans  of  coordination  most  likely  to  prove  adequate 
for  the  particular  institution.  Such  coordination  should  embrace 
the  departments  of  formal  instruction,  the  general  academic  or¬ 
ganization  and  atmosphere,  the  social  activities  and  relations,  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  moral  and  religious  agencies. 
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2.  The  most  necessary  and  reasonable  first  step  of  such  a 
committee,  apparently,  is  to  induce  each  department  mentioned 
above,  (1)  to  accept  for  itself  a  function  in  the  effort  to  develop 
character-values  in  the  student;  and  (2)  to  include  such  informa¬ 
tion,  emphasis,  interpretation,  and  application  of  sex  and  its  im¬ 
plications  as  legitimately  belong  to  the  unexpurgated  subject 
matter  of  the  department ,  and  as  can  be  used  to  give  a  whole¬ 
some  attitude  to  the  young  people.  In  practice  much  will  depend 
on  the  personality  of  the  teachers.  The  all-college  committee 
may  well  help  each  responsible  instructor  conceive  the  problem  in 
its  full  importance  and  to  include  in  his  freshman  courses  such 
matter  as  is  relevant  and  useful. 

The  overlapping  that  will  arise  under  this  plan  is  not  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  various  personal  points  of  view  will  prove  sti¬ 
mulating  and  mutually  corrective,  if  there  is  an  essential  unity  of 
purpose.  The  joint-committee  would  function  at  this  point  also. 

This,  however,  will  not  furnish  an  adequate  solution,  inasmuch 
as  few  students  would  elect  courses  in  all  these  departments  suffi¬ 
cient  to  get  a  fair  synthesis  with  respect  to  the  subject;  and  a 
sanely  synthetic  view  is  essential. 

3.  Therefore,  some  department,  the  most  appropriate  in  each 
institution,  should  give  a  brief  special  course  required  of  Fresh¬ 
men.  In  this  should  be  given,  in  a  thoroughly  positive  way,  the 
upbuilding  role  of  sex  in  the  healthy  physical,  mental,  esthetic, 
social,  and  moral  life.  More  briefly  it  should  touch  upon  the  de¬ 
structive  aspects,  the  venereal  diseases,  and  the  results  of  these 
upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  human  beings.  If  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  are  pedagogically 
fitted  to  conceive  and  promote  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  hy¬ 
giene  as  well  as  physical,  these  departments  have  some  advantages 
in  presenting  the  matter.  The  departments  of  Biology,  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  or  Sociology  might  prove  adequate.  Under  even  the  best 
conditions,  however,  supplementary  lectures  from  certain  other 
departments  are  desirable. 

4.  Alternative  to  this  (3),  an  eclectic,  synthetic  special  course 
for  Freshmen  might  be  arranged  in  which  various  departments 
should  be  asked  to  present  specified  fundamental  materials  as 
their  natural  part  of  an  integrated  program.  This  program 
would  need  to  be  organized  and  each  constituent  part  clearly 
specified ,  and  then  fitted  in,  and  interpreted  by  that  joint-com¬ 
mittee  or  by  some  one  person,  most  sympathetic  with  all  these 
sciences  and  psychologically  and  pedagogically  suited  to  the 
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task.  (The  majority  of  the  committee  question  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  device,  unless  one  or  two  men  could  be  found  with  the 
scholarship  necessary  to  present  the  whole  synthetic  course.) 

5.  A  required  course  of  lectures  and  discussions  for  Senior 
(open  to  Junior?)  men,  on  the  harmonious  application  of  the 
scientific  method  and  the  idealistic  and  moral  holdings  of  humanity 
to  the  essential  relations  of  life,  including  vocation,  sex,  pre^ 
married  life,  marriage,  home,  parenthood,  leadership,  etc. 

(Some  women’s  colleges  give  a  corresponding  course  for  upper 
class  students.) 

6.  Occasional  well-co-ordinated  lectures  of  a  sanely  interpre¬ 
tative  and  inspirational  type,  by  tested  outside  speakers  who  real¬ 
ize  that  these  idealistic  aspects  of  the  subject  may  be  as  “scien¬ 
tific”  as  a  statement  of  the  physical  facts. 

Special  Comments  by  Individual  Conferees 

Literature  Section: 

“(The  committee  makes  no  specific  suggestions  concerning  de¬ 
vices  for  correlating  various  points  of  view  in  the  community  at 
large.  In  general,  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers  of 
literature  in  their  capacity  as  critics  to  call  attention  to  the 
artistic  weakness  of  studies  of  abnormal  eroticism,  and  to  condemn 
the  unhealthy  and  the  salacious  on  the  grounds  of  esthetic  inferior¬ 
ity.)  In  colleges  and  high  schools,  on  the  other  hand  we  think 
that  the  work  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  various  educational 
agencies  their  duty  to  co-operate  in  this  respect  could  profitably 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  such  a  committee  would  be  to  suggest  ways  in  which  one 
department  could  so  tie  its  work  as.  to  drive  home  in  its  subject- 
matter  the  truths  taught  in  other  departments.  This  could  be 
done  without  rousing  the  hostility  of  student  opinion  merely  by 
timing  certain  pieces  of  work  to  fall  together.  For  instance,  it 
would  reinforce  the  instruction  which  the  medical  officers  of  the 
college  were  giving  concerning  the  dangers  and  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences  of  venereal  disease  if  at  the  same  time  the  students  were 
reading  Ibsen’s  ‘Ghosts’  in  their  course  in  general  literature. 
Correlation  of  this  sort  could  easily  be  effected  by  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  without  the  committee  it  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
about.” 

Biology  Section: 

“Biological  teaching  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  correlated  with  other  academic  departments,  as — 
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physical  training;  literature;  social  sciences:  With  other  educa¬ 
tive  and  socializing  agencies ;  stock,  poultry,  and  dairy  farms ; 
zoological  gardens ;  museums ;  agricultural  experiment  stations ; 
institutions  for  defectives.” 

Sociology  Section: 

“Sociology  can  best  minister  to  sex  education  during  the  college 
and  professional  period,  and  can  be  best  correlated  with  the  de¬ 
partments  of  psychology  and  zoology.  It  can  also  correlate  with 
the  home,  and  with  courses  planned  by  such  departments  as  under¬ 
take  to  advance  home-making.” 

B.  In  High  School . 

The  spirit  should  be  as  much  as  that  indicated  for  the  college, 
but  the  courses  and  departments  that  can  be  directly  used  are 
somewhat  less  numerous.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  General  Sci¬ 
ence,  Biology,  Physical  Education,  Household  Science,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  have  all,  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  right 
personality,  been  shown  to  be  able  to  carry  successfully  whole¬ 
some  and  effective  sex  instruction  and  interpretation  in  High 
Schools. 

Cooperation  through  an  all-school  or  an  all-community  com¬ 
mittee,  could  without  doubt  be  made  progressively  effective.  The 
personality  of  the  teachers,  for  obvious  reasons,  plays  even  a 
more  important  part  in  determining  success  than  in  the  college. 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology 
and  practical  ethics  in  high  schools,  there  is  increasing  recognition 
among  school  men,  of  the  necessity  of  getting  matter  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  which  deals  very  practically  with  the  individual  and  social 
elements  that  underlie  vital,  vocational,  and  social  efficiency.  This 
conference  feels  that  such  social  studies  must  find  a  place  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  upper  grades.  In  such  efforts  whether 
given  in  regular  courses  or  in  clubs  for  social  and  discussional  pur¬ 
poses,  sex  phenomena  and  their  sympathetic  interpretation  should 
have  a  place. 

Special  Comments  of  Individual  Conferees 

“It  seems  to  us  that  sex  education  is  connected  fairly  definitely 
with  several  other  departments  in  the  school — for  example,  all  the 
biological  science  work,  whether  it  be  under  the  name  of  psy¬ 
chology,  general  science,  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  logical  content  strongly  related  to  sex  problems.  Equally 
essential  for  guiding  such  sex-social  relationships  are  the  groups 
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of  subjects  commonly  known  as  the  social  studies;  for  example, 
elementary  ethics  and  the  study  of  social  relationships  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  various  courses.” 

“In  high  schools  there  must  be  cooperation  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  the  leaders  of  boys’  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  Athletic 
Clubs,  etc.” 

“Reinforcement  in  matters  of  exact  knowledge  should  come  from 
studies  in  biology,  and  in  attitudes  from  history,  literature,  art, 
music,  civics,  and  all  other  studies  in  which  the  appeal  of  high 
ideals  is  a  significant  part.” 

C.  In  the  Grade  Schools. 

There  exists  more  difference  of  opinion,  apparently,  among  the 
conferees  relative  to  sex  educational  work  in  the  grade  schools 
than  in  respect  to  any  other  phase  of  the  subject.  The  following 
observations  will  make  clear  the  reason  for  this  divergence. 

1.  There  is  general  agreement  that  most  of  the  help  which 
boys  and  girls  need  in  respect  to  sex  should  come  before  the  High 
School;  that  adequate  preparation  of  youth  for  the  critical  High 
School  period  must  come  in  the  grade  school  period;  that  the 
great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  leave  school  in  the  upper  grades 
and  that  sex  education  is  doubly  difficult  after  they  leave  school; 
that  the  great  majority  of  homes  can  do  very  little  to  prepare  the 
children  to  understand  and  guide  their  sex  lives ;  that  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  partial  information  and  crude  and  disturbing  mis¬ 
information  about  sex  comes  to  the  children  before  the  high  school 
age;  and ,  therefore ,  that  both  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  vital 
help  from  some  source  during  the  grade  school  period. 

2.  In  spite  of  these  facts  many  conferees  feel  that  the  schools 
ought  not  at  present  do  any  such  work,  because  the  teachers  are 
not  equal  to  doing  it  wisely,  and  because  the  children  are  too  im¬ 
mature  to  assimilate  in  a  helpful  way  what  can  be  done  under  the 
circumstances. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  many  conferees  feel  that  teachers  can 
become  fitted  to  do  their  tasks  acceptably  long  before  the  average 
parent  can ;  and  that  no  honest,  accurate,  well-intentioned,  grad¬ 
ual,  reasonably  indirect,  and  tactful  help  by  the  teacher  could  be 
so  bad  in  its  effects  as  the  ingeniously  stimulating  half-knowledge 
and  vicious  emotional  states  that  arise  from  the  misunderstandings 
gained  from  the  streets. 

4.  If  it  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  sex  education  is  the  more 
general  education  of  sound  attitude  toward  the  emotions,  ini' 
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pulses,  instincts,  and  satisfactions ;  and  if  sex  is  so  complicated 
with  these  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them,  it  follows  that  very 
much  of  the  foundational  work  can  be  done  with  very  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  sex  itself ;  and  that  gradually  by  the  joint  efforts  of  teach¬ 
ers,  parents,  and  other  community  leaders  we  may  use  the  schools 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  them  undue  conspicuousness  in  the 
task,  and  without  relieving  the  home  of  its  responsibility. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  grade  schools  presents  at  once  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  the 
light  of  the  whole  problem,  it  is  felt  that  regulations  barring 
married  women  from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  are  short¬ 
sighted.  (See  also  p.  28.) 

D.  In  Communities. 

Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  of  high-school  age  are 
not  in  high  school,  and  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  those  of  college 
age  are  not  in  college.  Therefore,  neither  the  college  nor  the  high 
school  can  do  what  must  be  done  for  the  youth  if  we  are  really  going 
to  try  to  give  the  boys  the  best  chance  to  have  their  sex  help  build 
up  their  character  and  conduct.  Furthermore,  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  place  where  we  are  willing  or  able  to  use  the  grade 
schools  for  sex  education.  Hence  most  of  our  sex  educational 
work  must  be  done  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  in  school  at  all. 
There  must  be  then  in  addition  to  everything  the  schools  can  do, 
the  fullest  possible  community  co-operation.  Every  agency  and 
individual  that  has  to  do  with  young  life  in  any  intimate  way  must 
be  brought  (1)  to  recognize  responsibility,  (2)  to  prepare  itself 
as  sanely  as  possible  to  contribute  its  part  to  inspiring  boys  and 
girls  with  sex  ideals  and  attitudes  that  are  true,  appealing,  and 
workable;  and  (8)  to  cooperate  wisely  with  other  instrumental¬ 
ities  in  keeping  its  efforts  well  within  pedagogically  safe  bounds. 
Prominent  among  these  potentially  valuable  agencies  are :  minis¬ 
ters  and  churches,  church  schools,  public  and  private  schools, 
physicians  and  medical  organizations,  Christian  associations,  all 
types  of  boys’  and  girls’  organizations,  lodges  and  clubs  of  men 
and  women,  physical  and  play  directors,  any  other  social  workers, 
employers  in  business  and  industry,  guilds,  trade  organizations, 
and  unions,  and  associations  of  parents  of  every  kind. 

If  the  people  in  these  various  groups  really  want  their  boys  and 
girls  clean — and  most  of  them  do — a  new  social  conscience  and  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  wholesome  atmosphere  about  sex 
and  sex  education  can  be  created  in  a  few  years  in  any  community. 
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These  will  grow  naturally  out  of  a  really  earnest  effort  to  Study 
and  solve  the  problem. 

The  first  duty  seems  to  be :  to  get  these  natural  community- 
leaders  to  recognize  the  need,  to  accept  responsibility  for  its  solu¬ 
tion,  locally,  to  prepare  themselves  in  knowledge  and  character  to 
undertake  the  task ;  then  in  the  light  of  their  special  needs  and 
peculiar  resources  they  can  distribute  the  work  on  a  cooperative 
basis  so  that  every  part  of  the  whole  population  shall  receive  the 
type  of  enlightenment  that  will  be  most  helpful,  and  from  the 
agency  most  suited  to  help  it. 

Special  Comments  of  Individual  Conferees 

“In  communities  there  must  be  brought  about  a  sympathetic 
understanding  and  hearty  co-operation  between  Municipal  author¬ 
ities;  Health  authorities ,  including  physicians  and  nurses  and  their 
respective  societies ;  School  authorities ,  including  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  always  a  very  difficult  element  to  influence  and  handle  tact¬ 
fully ;  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations;  Religious  Denomina¬ 
tions;  and,  most  important  of  all,  parents. 

Every  sound  means  of  educating  or  influencing  any  or  all  of 
these  bodies  of  citizens,  that  does  not  offend  local  public  senth 
ment,  should  be  used. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  there  will  be  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  generally,  fairly  continuous  and  complete  courses  in 
elementary  science  from  grade  four  to  grade  nine.  It  is  our  posi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  your  group  should  get  in  touch  with  agencies 
throughout  the  country  which  have  influence  upon  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  in  these  grades.  By  this  means  you  can  have 
a  definite  influence  upon  the  factual  content  of  courses  in  elemen¬ 
tary  science  from  the  standpoint  of  sex  education. 

Similarly  there  are  widespread  movements  aimed  at  intro¬ 
ducing  many  new  types  of  social  and  ethical  material  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Grades  four  to  nine  again  form  an 
intermediate  series  of  levels  upon  which  it  would  be  effective  for 
your  forces  to  center  in  their  endeavor  to  get  new  types  of  material 
into  the  curriculum.  Courses  in  elementary  ethics ,  “ manners  and 
conduct ”  in  the  very  lowest  grades ,  and  the  various  community 
and  social  subjects  which  are  being  so  completely  reorganized  in 
the  upper  grades. 

Problem  VII. — Summary  of  assumptions  (“ Principles ”)  pos¬ 
tulated  as  pertinent  to  sex  education. 

Under  the  term  “ Principles ”  are  included  a  number  of  items,  of 
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very  unequal  importance  and  not  always  harmonious,  which  are 
suggested  as  guiding  or  conditioning  the  process  of  sex  education. 
See  also  under  the  various  “ Periods ”  in  the  general  topic  “Grad¬ 
ing”  (Part  V,  of  this  report). 

A.  Having  to  do  broadly  with  the  sex  impulse  as  it  affects  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  boy .  Relation  to  other  interests. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  reproduction  and  sex  are  profoundly 
significant,  both  in  influencing  individual  development  from  within 
and  in  moulding  the  stimulating  social  environment  to  which  every 
individual  must  adjust  himself.  Therefore,  these  phenomena  are  of 
great  importance  in  respect  to  adaptive  behavior,  and  no  less  in 
the  evolution  of  desirable  internal  qualities  and  character. 

2.  Interest  in  sex  during  childhood  is  normal  and  wholesome, 
and  should  not  be  condemned  nor  ignored. 

3.  Sex  curiosity  in  children  is  intermittent  and  requires 
repeated  explanations  of  sex  phenomena  progressively  more  and 
more  complete,  and  always  in  harmony  with  the  development  of 
the  child. 

4.  It  is  undesirable  either  to  destroy  or  unduly  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  sex  phenomena  either  within  himself 
or  in  society. 

5.  To  the  young  child  curiosity  about  the  origin  of  new  organ¬ 
isms  and  about  sex  differences  is  ingenuous  and  should  be  met 
without  mental  reserve  and  without  emotional  prejudice. 

6.  Information  about  the  habits  and  behavior  of  plants  and 
animals,  acquired  in  large  measure  at  first  hand,  may  serve  both 
to  stabilize  this  curiosity  and  to  add  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plex  relationships  to  be  studied  later. 

7.  The  curiosity  of  the  adolescent  is  not  so  ingenuous,  but 
must  be  met  with  a  frank  anticipation  of  the  perplexing  questions 
that  are  always  present,  though  rarely  articulate. 

8.  In  the  later  adolescent  stage  the  interest  has  expanded  to 
an  appreciation  of  larger  social  and  more  remote  temporal  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  later,  to  the  question  of  marriage  and  paternity.  The 
individual  is  ready  to  assume  responsibility  in  proportion  as  he 
feels  strongly  both  his  power  and  the  significance  of  the  results 
of  his  conduct. 

9.  The  sexual  life  of  the  child  being  one,  and  only  one,  mode 
of  expression  of  the  physical  and  psychological  forces  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  life  as  a  whole,  its  normal  development  can  be  effected 
only  as  the  entire  life  is  normally  conditioned  and  trained. 
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10.  Sex  education,  therefore,  cannot  safely  be  separated  from 
general  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  education,  and 
should  be  led  up  to  it  from  earliest  childhood. 

B.  Hazing  to  do  chiefly  with  purposes ,  aims ,  scope ,  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  sex  education. 

1.  Sex  education,  while  seeking  the  best  personal  psychological 
result  in  happiness  and  balance,  seeks  no  less  behavior  acceptable 
to  the  enlightened  demands  of  society.  It  is,  therefore,  a  problem 
of  mores  and  of  morals  as  well  as  of  personal  freedom  from 
tension. 

2.  The  problem  in  any  individual  case  is  neither  purely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  one  nor  a  purely  social  one,  but  the  result  of  the  individual’s 
inherent  equipment  and  the  influence  of  social  pressure. 

3.  Sex  education  must,  therefore,  meet  and  direct  the  curiosity 
and  cravings  of  the  individual  that  naturally  arise  during  growth 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  with  due  consideration  both  for  the 
individual  and  society. 

4.  Because  sex  is  peculiarly  rich  in  emotional  and  effective 
relations,  right  attitudes  and  right  conduct  in  respect  to  it  depend 
upon  desires,  emotions,  and  satisfactions  as  well  as  upon  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  task,  therefore,  is  not  merely  one  of  imparting  informa¬ 
tion,  but  equally  of  interpreting  and  using  information,  and  even 
more  of  using  effectively  all  personal  relations  and  influence  to 
secure  sound  personal  attitudes. 

5.  The  educational  problems  are,  therefore,  probably  even 
more  matters  of  psychology  than  of  biology ;  and  of  emotional 
rather  than  of  intellectual  psychology. 

6.  Sex  education  should  take  particular  account  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  mind  and  imagination. 

7.  Sex  education,  in  common  with  other  moral  education,  is  a 
training  of  the  purposes  and  ideals  rather  than  of  the  intelligence, 
and  consequently  is  in  only  a  subordinate  sense  a  process  of  merely 
imparting  sex  information. 

8.  Sex  education  should  not  presuppose,  and  should  not  foster, 
either  by  omission  or  commission,  a  sex  consciousness,  apart  from 
other  forms  of  consciousness. 

9.  The  sense  of  modesty,  reserve,  shame  in  the  realm  of  sex 
has  an  important  moral  protective  value,  provided  the  shame  pre^ 
cedes  rather  than  follows  the  waste.  Methods  of  sex  education 
should  constantly  have  this  in  mind.  The  nature  and  function  and 
pedagogical  use  of  these  need  further  study. 
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10.  “The  only  .principle  brought  up  in  the  discussion  of  the 
committee  other  than  those  embodied  in  the  special  report  is  that 
fine  and  normal  ideals  of  sex  relations  must  be  established  before 
the  conception  of  sex  as  something  nasty  and  tabooed  and  ‘funny’ 
has  become  fixed.  This  means  that  organized  instruction  from 
some  legitimate  sources  must  always  be  given  early  enough  in  the 
life  of  the  child  to  anticipate  and  forestall  the  prurient  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  streets.  This,  as  well  as  consideration  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  sexual  life  in  the  child,  must  influence  the  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  age.” — English  Section. 

C.  Having  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  educative  process,  and 
to  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  teachers. 

1.  No  invidious  distinctions  between  normal  and  abnormal 
(so-called)  should  be  made,  but  a  great  plan  of  growth  and  living 
should  be  advocated  which  will  make  available  the  affective  energies 
of  the  individual  for  his  best  development  and  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  society. — Psychopathologists. 

2.  Sex  education  should,  in  general,  stress  positive  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  rather  than  negative  and  corrective  measures, 
employing  the  latter  only  where  the  sexual  life  has  become  per¬ 
verted. 

3.  Early  sex  experience  has  a  large  determining  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  individual.  This  sex  influence  is  not 
confined  in  its  effects  to  the  sex  area,  but  colors  to  some  degree 
the  entire  personality. 

4.  There  must  be  evident  sincerity  of  purpose  and  conviction 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  coupled  with  mastery  both  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  self.  This  must  include  complete  freedom  from  em¬ 
barrassment  and  from  any  disposition  either  to  exploit  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  to  repress  the  child’s  interest. 

5.  The  first  instruction  in  sex  education  should  be  entirely 
objective  with  no  immediate  effort  to  subjectify  the  considera¬ 
tions  involved.  For  example,  the  younger  children,  perhaps  up 
to  the  adolescent  period,  get  their  best  foundation  for  sex  educa¬ 
tion  through  a  simple  study  of  the  reproduction  and  reproductive 
relationships  of  lower  plants  and  animals.  The  facts  are  easily 
observed  in  these  situations,  there  is  no  subjective  suggestion,  and 
yet  the  facts  are  such  as  to  furnish  the  most  intelligent  basis  for 
subjective  considerations  when  one’s  own  biological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  development  have  brought  him  to  the  point  where  such 
subjective  considerations  meet  a  real  demand  in  his  own  life.  It 
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seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  first  and  foundational  thing  to 
make  sure  of  is  that  the  right  kind  of  objective  instruction,  freed 
from  a  forced  or  an  improper  subjective  consideration,  shall  be 
established. 

6.  It  must  be  recognized  also  that  what  might  be  called  “direct 
action”  in  the  teaching  of  sex  facts,  may  lead  to  results  directly 
contrary  to  those  intended.  When  the  mind  or  spirit  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  high  ideals,  an  understanding  of  physical  and  biological 
facts  alone  may  minister  to  passion  and  to  evil  desires  and  fail 
utterly  to  correct  or  remove  evil  tendencies. 

7.  He  who  imparts  sex  information  to  the  young  must  con¬ 
tinually  intertwine  with  his  instruction  suggestions  of  the  ideal 
and  sacred,  whether  this  be  done  by  tone,  associations,  atmosphere, 
ideas,  beliefs,  etc.,  and  as  occasion  demands  call  into  activity 
other  instincts  or  instinct-habit  consolidations  that  will  serve  to 
inhibit  then  and  thereafter,  gross  or  untimely  sexual  imagination 
and  feeling  and  conduct. 

8.  The  evolutionary  point  of  view  helps  to  guard  against  ex¬ 
cessive  introspection  by  emphasizing  the  factors  in  constitution 
and  impulse  which  we  have  in  common  with  other  living  things. 

D.  Relating  mainly  to  method ,  period,  technic  of  education. 

1.  Sex  education,  as  all  character  education,  is  peculiarly  an 
individual  matter.  Sex  information  should  be  imparted,  so  far  as 
necessary  or  possible,  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  groups  par¬ 
ticularly  in  early  life.  So  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  the 
primary  duty  of  giving  the  necessary  sex  instruction  and  en¬ 
lightenment  devolves  upon  the  parents.  In  later  youth  all  persons 
and  agencies  influencing  the  individual  should  share  responsibility. 

2.  Sex  education  because  it  deals  with  a  fundamentally  bio¬ 
logical  problem  is  inevitably  a  biological  procedure  at  bottom ; 
but  since  the  reproductive  and  sex  impulses  and  the  adjustments 
made  necessary  by  them  and  the  results  arising  out  of  these  touch 
every  phase  of  personal  and  social  life  from  physical  diseases  to 
morals  and  religion,  there  must  be  a  complete  synthesis  of  matter 
and  method.  This  synthesis  must  thoroughly  and  honestly 
co-ordinate  the  material  phenomena  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  with  the  idealism  of  the  esthetic,  social,  and  moral  cul¬ 
tures,  in  this  educational  task.  Each  of  these  alone  is  both 
unscientific  and  ineffective. 

3.  The  impulsive  and  emotional  elements  in  personality,  while 
apparently  more  complex,  less  understood,  and  less  subject  to 
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measurement  than  the  intellectual,  are  seemingly  quite  as  subject 
to  modification  and  hence  to  conscious  education  as  are  any  other 
functions  of  the  individual.  The  motivation  for  this  substitution 
or  modification  must  be  sound  and  convincing  to  the  child. 

4.  The  transition  of  the  affective  cravings  of  the  individual 
seem  to  divide  naturally  into  phases  or  periods,  and  hence  sex 
education  should  largely  be  graded  and  directed  in  accordance 
with  this  mechanism.  (See  Schema,  facing  p.  14,  and  Part  V, 
“Grading,  etc.”) 

5.  “The  policy  of  secrecy  is  apparently  unwise,  for  it  permits 
the  undue  development  of  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  when  this  is 
added  to  the  sex  instinct  (of  which  it  is  an  important  adjunct) 
the  difficulty  of  repression  is  enhanced.  It  is  worth  while  trying 
the  experiment  of  eliminating  much  of  the  unsatisfied  curiosity. 
This  can  be  done  by  giving  knowledge.  The  best  introduction  to 
such  knowledge  is  an  education  which  shall  remove  its  erogenic 
aspects.  The  more  natural  and  matter-of-course  the  approach  the 
better.  There  is  recommended  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  tame 
mice  or  rabbits  by  children,  to  enable  them  to  become  familiar 
from  an  early  age  with  such  natural  history  behavior  as  copula¬ 
tion,  parturition,  suckling,  and  rearing  of  offspring.  Upon  this 
common  knowledge  may  be  built  up,  by  properly  trained  parents 
or  teachers,  instruction  in  our  mores ,  and  the  reason  for  expected 
continence  until  marriage.  For  those  who  are  not  swayed  by 
reason  the  sex  instinct  may  be  fought  by  the  instinct  of  fear, 
through  picturing  the  hell  of  venereal  disease  and  early  death 
from  paresis  and  universal  ulcers.” 

6.  Until  youth  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
the  larger  part  of  the  program  in  Sex  Education  should  consist 
of  appeals  to  the  higher  faculties  made  through  the  presentation 
of  ideals  of  service,  of  true  living,  of  worthy  ambitions,  or  respect 

and  of  a  chivalric  attitude.  There  may  thus  be 
gained  that  “expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,”  of  which  Mr. 
Bushnell  wrote  so  effectively  in  his  book  on  “Christian  Nature.” 
In  more  modern  terminology  this  means  the  convincing  sublima¬ 
tion  of  desires,  satisfaction,  and  attitudes. 

7.  For  the  growing  boy  and  girl  these  ideals  of  service  and 
of  right  living  should  find  expression  in  concrete  acts  of  service, 
to  school,  to  friends,  to  athletic  teams  or  clubs,  and  to  organiza¬ 
tions.  Youth  is  naturally  disposed  to  such  loyalty,  and  if  the 
powers  of  spirit,  mind,  and  body  are  devoted  to  such  worthy 
ends,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  low  and  mean  impulses  making  an 
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impression,  and  of  the  formation  of  unfortunate  habits  of  acting 
and  thinking. 

E.  Relating  to  incompleteness  and  to  necessity  of  free  and 
continuous  investigation  and  amendment. 

1.  The  facts  of  reproduction  and  sex  in  their  bearing  upon 
education  are  so  complex  as  to  demand  the  most  painstaking 
study ;  but  are  not  so  complex  or  obscure  as  to  defy  scientific 
analysis  and  intelligent  use. 

2.  We  do  not  now  have  an  adequate  basis  in  experimentation 
or  in  tested  results  to  lay  any  claim  to  anything  that  approaches  a 
strictly  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  of  using  sex  for  con¬ 
structive  educational  ends. 

3 r  Nevertheless  sex  is  of  such  consummately  practical  and 
persistent  influence  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  youth  to  the 
certainty  of  corrupting  education  nor  to  the  uncertainties  of 
chance  education,  while  we  are  devising  a  completely  tested 
program. 

4.  Three  mutually  supplementary  methods  of  investigating 
the  task  of  sex  education  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible : 

(a)  Detailed,  intensive,  experimental,  clinical  investigations 
should  be  carried  on  by  experts  in  selected  homes,  schools,  colleges, 
and  elsewhere,  to  enlarge  and  make  exact  our  knowledge  of  emo¬ 
tional  psychology  in  the  whole  field  of  sex,  and  to  determine  by 
rigorous  tests  what  are  the  particular  elements  in  the  sex  problems 
and  the  best  manner  of  securing  balanced  results. 

This  work  will  be  particularly  valuable  in  aiding  persons 
already  full  of  difficult  complexes ;  but  it  ought  also  to  have  ulti¬ 
mate  general  educational  and  prophylactic  value. 

(b)  By  means  of  a  synthesis  and  a  common-sense  coordination 
of  the  best  conclusions  which  we  can  now  deduce  from  our  various 
contributory  sciences  and  philosophies,  from  our  limited  experi¬ 
ments,  and  our  inadequate  tests,  we  can  erect  a  basis  for  a  first 
approach  in  sex  education,  and  no  less  for  an  increasingly  scien¬ 
tific  mass  study  of  the  whole  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  effort 
is  preventive,  not  curative.  (It  is  hoped  that  the  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  conference  and  embodied  in  this  report  furnishes 
such  a  beginning.) 

(c)  In  continuation  of  (a)  and  (b)  and  as  a  means  of  more 
exact  approximation  to  right  methods,  we  should  (1)  Collect  a 
large  number  of  the  sex  and  allied  problems  that  worry  youth, 
from  child  to  adult,  such  as,  actual  questions  asked  and  the 
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age  and  social  sophistication  at  the  time ;  sources  of  knowledge ; 
causes  of  changes  in  interest,  attitude,  or  behavior;  and  the 
reactions  of  the  child  to  the  question  and  to  information  from 
adults.  These  problems  should  (2)  be  classified  and,  if  possible, 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “average”  child  in  “normal”  home  and  school  sur¬ 
roundings.  Similarly,  (3)  there  should  be  arranged  a  correspond¬ 
ing  series  of  answers  or  methods  of  dealing  with  these  problems 
of  childhood,  as  they  occur;  that  is  to  say,  blocks  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  of  fitting  counsel,  ideals,  apparent  “transfers,”  substi¬ 
tutions,  sublimations,  etc.,  to  accompany  each  block  of  problems, 
— such  as  would  “in  general”  prove  satisfying  and  convincing  at 
the  stage  of  development  and  sophistication  apparently  reached 
by  the  child  (or  seemingly  reached  by  most  children  under  such 
surroundings,  if  guided  in  groups).  Finally,  (4)  supplementary 
data  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in 
judging  about  what  point  in  th e“ series  of  problems ”  a  child  has 
reached,  and  what  sort  of  answers  will  be  likely  to  satisfy  his 
needs.  Such  data  would  relate  to  reactions,  tendencies,  attitudes, 
spontaneous  behavior,  etc.,  of  children  that  have  been  found  gen¬ 
erally  indicative  of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  sexually,  or  at  least  of  the  arising  of  certain  problems  in 
consciousness. 

PART  II— SPECIAL  TOPICS 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  SECTIONS 

In  this  part  is  included  answers  to  specific  questions  which  were 
proposed  to  call  out  the  peculiar  contributions  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  human  interest  to  the  problems  of  just  and  effective 
sex  education. 

I.  General  Educators:  pp.  70-75. 

II.  Biologists:  pp.  75-79. 

III.  Physical  Educators:  pp.  79-81. 

IV.  Physicians  and  Hygienists :  pp.  81-83. 

V.  Educational  Psychologists:  pp.  83-89. 

VI.  Sociologists:  pp.  89-91. 

VII.  Teachers  of  Literature:  pp.  91-95. 

I.  General  Education  Section  (pp.  70-75). 

Topic  1.  Is  the  assumption  sound  that  sex  education  should 
be  incorporated  as  a  systematic  integral  feature  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  and  training,  the  teaching  being  related,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  broader  subjects?  Why? 
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Yes .  (Everyone  who  gave  any  answer.)  Sex  is  an  integral 
part  of  all  character  and  all  relations.  Any  dangers  in  sex  in¬ 
struction  lie  chiefly  in  its  being  conceived  as  special  and  separate 
from  other  vital  obligations  and  adjustments. 

Anything  which  segregates  it  in  education  arouses  undue  con¬ 
sciousness  and  more  or  less  of  apprehension,  which  interferes  with 
the  best  emotional  results.  Wherever  possible,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  sex  instruction  should  be  indirectly  given.  Where  this  is  not 
possible  it  should  be  given  frankly  and  sincerely,  and  be  vitally 
connected  with  other  great  interests.  Even  outstanding  courses 
of  instruction  in  sex  are  better  than  ignoring  the  subject. 

Topic  As  an  administrative  measure  how  may  the  desira¬ 
ble  sex-educative  material  best  be  presented  in  College? 

(a)  Should  one  instructor  fit  himself  to  present,  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  yet  essential  way,  the  various  aspects  of  the  question,  from 
the  biological  to  the  social  and  moral? 

(b)  Should  instructors  from  various  departments  give  such  a 
synthetic  course,  under  the  general  coordinating  influence  of  one 
department  or  of  an  all-college  committee? 

(c)  Should  every  department  incorporate  in  its  general  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  such  elementary  and  fundamental  sex  material, 
as  reasonably  belongs  there  under  the  assumption  that  the  purpose 
of  such  beginning  courses  in  every  department  is  to  contribute  to 
sound  individual  and  social  life,  and  not  primarily  to  introduce 
the  student  to  higher  courses? 

(d)  Judicious  combination  of  these  methods. 

(e)  Other  possible  methods. 

Answers  to  2: 

(a)  It  requires  a  rare  but  not  impossible  combination  of  quali¬ 
ties  to  make  this  method  workable. 

(b)  Synthetic  courses  of  such  diverse  points  of  view  are  likely 
to  prove  superficial  and  disappointing,  unless  there  is  the  closest, 
most  sympathetic  possible  coordination  of  contributions  in 
advance. 

(c)  This  seems  the  most  effective  first  stage  of  the  enterprise 
in  colleges,  and  basal  to  any  more  special  types  of  courses. 

(d  and  e)  A  broad  and  catholic  presentation  of  the  subject  may 
well  be  made  within  any  one  of  the  following  departments,  if 
headed  by  an  instructor  who  is  specially  fitted  by  personality  and 
knowledge;  in  Biology,  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Psy- 
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chology,  Sociology,  or  Education.  Such  department  may  well 
invite  the  aid  of  related  departments  to  supplement  its  own  con¬ 
tribution.  Perhaps  a  department  of  Education,  or  those  of 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  combined,  might  well  mediate 
any  special  courses  desired.  This  should  be  combined  with  (c). 

Topic  3.  %  what  device  can  we  at  once  reach  the  maximum 

number  of  college  students,  and  at  the  best  time,  and  yet  avoid 
the  obvious  pedagogical  objections  to  separate,  outstanding  “sex 
courses’'  ?  To  what  extent,  and  where,  is  segregation  of  the  sexes 
desirable  in  sex  education? 

See  c,  d,  and  e  of  the  preceding  question. 

“A  required  course  of  Hygiene  the  first  term  of  freshmen  year 
should  carry  a  wholesome,  elementary,  and  positive  introduction  to 
the  question.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  proper  emphasis  in 
the  various  elective  courses.”  The  sexes  should  probably  be 
segregated  (without  conspicuous  emphasis)  in  all  direct  or  special 
sex  educational  work.  Where  it  is  incident  to  general  high  school 
or  college  subjects  in  which  the  sexes  are  together  there  should  be 
no  change. 

Topic  Keeping  in  mind  the  need  of  providing  right  and 
timely  sex  guidance  for  all  students,  what  are  the  most  feasible 
plans  for  incorporating  sex  education  into  the  high  school  curri¬ 
culum  ? 

Investigation  in  High  Schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
shows  that  very  satisfactory  inclusion  of  sex  education  with  other 
instruction  is  now  being  accomplished  in  General  Science,  Biology, 
Physical  Education,  Psychology  and  Hygiene,  Social  Studies, 
Literature,  Household  Science,  and  in  special  clubs  conducted  on 
school  time  by  strong  individuals  of  broad  culture  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  personality. 

“In  the  high  school  particularly,  sex  education  should  be  bound 
up  with  conduct.  In  the  biological  courses,  in  literature,  and 
esthetics,  teachers  should  use  their  opportunities.  The  real  work 
must,  however,  be  done  by  teachers  who  advise  pupils  individually 
and  in  groups  concerning  dress,  manners,  and  concrete  relations 
of  boys  and  girls.” 

“Making  sound  character  a  major  aim  of  the  work  of  every 
course  in  the  schools ;  gradually  putting  back  the  necessary  but 
hitherto  expurgated  material  into  the  proper  general  courses ; 
giving  some  essential  sex  instruction  in  connection  with  all  physical 
education;  voluntary  (or  compulsory)  group  discussion  of  the 
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more  important  elements  making  for  vital,  vocational,  and  social 
efficiency,  including  home,  sex,  chivalry,  and  social  ideals  of  ap¬ 
proved  quality.” 

Topic  5.  What  range  of  sex  teaching  properly  belongs  to 
grade  school  education?  What  are  the  steps  necessary  and  best 
suited  to  incorporating  at  least  the  essential  minimum  of  sex 
teaching  into  the  grammar  school  course  and  in  the  Junior  High 
School?  (See  also  pp.  28-45.) 

“For  younger  boys  and  girls  instruction  along  sex  lines  should 
be  given  indirectly  in  connection  with  plant  and  animal  life.” 

“With  the  older  boys  and  girls  —  of  grammar  school  age  — 
information  along  these  lines  should  be  conveyed  by  a  course, 
however  brief,  on  the  family.  Instruction  could  be  given  here 
without  arousing  an  undue  curiosity  and  bringing  it  in  as  a  matter 
necessarily  bearing  both  on  individual  and  social  welfare.  I,  for 
one,  like  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  such  a  course  will  be 
introduced  into  our  schools.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  school  system 
that  our  children  are  kept  at  spelling  and  parsing  sentences  and 
reading  so-called  classical  literature  and  never  get  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  family  life.  The  increasing  rate  of  divorces  like¬ 
wise  causes  discussion  of  the  family,  and  in  such  a  discussion 
another  opportunity  is  given  to  refer  to  the  abuse  in  which  some 
people  indulge  along  sex  lines,  and  to  the  demoralizing  outcome  of 
it  both  to  individuals  and  to  society. 

“In  the  grammar  school  grade  sex  teaching  should  be  mixed  up 
with  all  the  work  of  the  school,  while  individual  children  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  principal  or  by  a  teacher  near  to  them. 

“We  would  agree  that  a  systematic  integral  scheme  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  organized  in  the  public  schools  provided  it  is  done 
‘incidentally’  and  that  the  two  most  important  vehicles  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  are  elementary  science  and  elementary  social  studies (See 
also  under  VI.  “Correlation.”) 

Topic  6.  (a)  What  is  the  minimum  task  in  sex  education 

which  falls  to  the  responsibility  of  parents? 

(b)  What  seem  to  be  the  most  feasible  means  to  bring  the 
present  generation  of  parents  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
for  right  sex  guidance  of  their  children? 

(c)  By  what  means  and  method  can  parents  best  be  prepared 
for  this  task? 

Answers  to  6: 

(a)  They  are  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  adequate 
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handling  of  character  education,  of  which  sex  education  is  a  most 
important  factor,  for  the  first  six  years  of  life.  This  is  not  merely 
the  almost  exclusive  task  of  parents ;  it  is  highly  crucial  for  most 
children.  Doubtless  a  large  part  of  the  wreckage  of  human  possi¬ 
bilities  comes  from  poor  performance  of  the  parental  task  during 
this  period. 

Secondly  the  family  has  an  important  supplementary  function 
for  the  remainder  of  the  immature  life ;  highly  interpretative  and 
inspirational  in  character  rather  than  merely  informational.  The 
family  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  such  matters  more  inci¬ 
dentally  and  with  less  shock  than  any  other  agency. 

(b)  By  community  appeals,  in  any  of  the  organizations  con¬ 
taining  serious  minded  fathers  and  mothers. 

(c)  Through  adult  classes  in  church  schools;  through  parent- 
teachers  associations,  clubs  and  lodges,  special  voluntary  classes 
of  mothers  under  expert  leadership ;  pamphlets  prepared  for 
parents,  social  workers  in  backward  homes. 

“The  Federation  for  Child  Study  (New  York  City)  has  success¬ 
fully  trained  groups  of  parents  (mothers)  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  not  attempted  to  teach  a  method  in  one  or  two  lessons ;  the 
work  accomplished  is  part  of  a  more  extensive  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  systematic  and  more  or  less  intensive  study  of 
child  nature.  Hundreds  of  women  reached  in  this  way,  may  be 
said  to  have  revolutionized  their  attitude  towards  any  relation 
with  their  children. 

“Intensive  work  of  this  type  extended  upon  a  large  scale  through 
trained  workers,  for  both  men  and  women,  seems  to  me  the  best 
method  of  reaching  the  present  generation  of  parents.  In  the 
meantime  we  count  upon  our  other  educational  agencies  to 
influence  the  prospective  parents.” 

The  above  answers  are  given  under  the  assumption  that  parents 
have  already  the  desire  and  the  opportunity  to  give  the  most 
effective  help  to  their  children.  It  is  recognized  that  they  usually 
do  not  have  either  the  biological  nor  psychological  facts,  nor  the 
pedagogical  understanding.  Pedagogically  the  average  parent 
vibrates  between  the  attitude  of  slavish  coddling  of  the  desires  of 
their  children  and  that  of  domineering  and  repressive  control. 
Both  these  attitudes  are  fatal  to  character  education  of  which  sex 
education  is  a  part.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  parent  of  average 
capacity  can  be  brought  to  appreciate  and  in  large  degree  correct 
these  faults  of  attitude. 

Topic  7.  What  do  you  suggest  as  an  adequate  program  for 
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Normal  Schools  and  Schools  of  Education  relative  to  the  training 
of  future  teachers  (and  parents)  for  right  leadership  in  sex 
instruction?  (See  also  p.  53.) 

It  is  recommended  that  all  schools  which  prepare  teachers  shall 
use  fully  every  department  of  instruction,  from  which  help  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  give  their  students  constructive  attitude  and 
adequate  information. 

It  is  urged  also  that  such  schools  present  not  less  than  three 
courses,  in  which  the  subject  might  be  organized  somewhat  as 
follows : 

(a)  An  adequate  foundational  course  in  the  biology ,  physiol¬ 
ogy ,  and  ecology  of  sex  in  the  higher  animals  and  man. 

(b)  The  individual  and  social  psychology  of  sex ,  including 
with  normal  psychology  the  main  elementary  contributions  of 
psycho-pathology. 

(c)  The  pedagogy  of  the  moral  qualities  and  motives,  including 
those  of  a  sex  nature;  not  merely  those  more  obviously  sexual, 
but  also  those  more  remotely  dependent  upon  or  modifying  sex; 
the  principles  and  practices  to  be  observed  in  sex  instruction  at 
any  level,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Topic  8.  What  are  the  most  outstanding  cautions  which 
should  be  observed? 

The  principal  caution  to  be  observed  lies  in  keeping  sex  instruc¬ 
tion  quite  in  the  open,  avoiding  secretiveness,  avoiding  repression, 
avoiding  hysteria  and  overemphasis,  dealing  with  it  so  frankly  and 
simply  that  it  will  attract  the  same  kind  of  attention  as  instruc¬ 
tion  about  digestion  or  dancing.  It  should  remove  the  subject 
from  the  realm  of  jest  and  joke. 

II.  Biological  Section  (pp.  75-79). 

The  Committee  understands  Biological  Sciences  to  include 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  (animal  be¬ 
havior)  and  Public  Health,  Anthropology,  Genetics,  etc. 

» 

Topic  1.  The  types  and  quantities  of  biological  knowledge  at 
the  successive  periods. 

1.  The  early  home  period,  1-5  or  6  years. 

From  earliest  infancy,  in  the  nursery,  bath,  etc.,  boys  and  girls, 
together  and  with  their  parents,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  external  sex  differences  without  needing  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  any  curiosity  as  to  sex  differences. 
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(We  believe  that  such  familiarity  with  the  human  body  in 
childhood  would  prevent  later  embarrassment  or  fascination  by  the 
sight  of  the  naked  form.)  The  child’s  questions  should  be  met 
freely,  and  answered  impersonally,  without  forcing  information, 
without  undue  emotional  coloring,  and  without  suggesting  any¬ 
thing  unclean  or  morbid. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  child  should  know: 

(a)  That  the  baby  comes  from  the  mother, 

(b)  In  most  cases,  where  the  baby  is  before  it  is  born,  and  the 
manner  of  birth, 

(c)  Suitable  names  for  certain  external  organs;  such  as, 
penis,  scrotum,  testicles,  vulva,  vagina,  rectum,  breast,  nipples, 
navel. 

2.  In  the  elementary  school  (assuming  that  all  children  of 
this  age  are  actually  in  school)  there  should  be  nature  study, 
with  an  increasing  use  of  observation  of  living  plants  and  animals, 
as  opposed  to  purely  didactic  teaching,  and  with  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  life  histories.  (The  keeping  of  pets,  at  home  or  in 
school,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  should  be  encouraged.) 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  are  great  difficulties,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  large  cities ;  these  difficulties  are,  however,  not 
insuperable. 

The  amount  of  information  attained  by  children  during  the 
elementary  school  period  should  be  equivalent,  approximately  to 
the  contents  of  such  books  as : 

Moreey,  Renewal  of  Life. 

Torelle,  Plant  and  Animal  Children — How  They  Grow. 

Cady,  The  Way  Life  Begins. 

The  Committee  believes  that  during  the  last  (2)  years  of  the 
elementary  school  period  children  should  be  given  elementary 
instruction  on  the  human  side  of  sex.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  school  authorities  and  most  parents  are  not  yet  ready  to  give 
such  instruction,  the  Committee  recommends  that  for  the  present  : 

(a)  Groups  of  parents  be  instructed 

1.  On  how  to  teach  their  own  children;  and 

2.  On  the  importance  of  encouraging  sex  education  in 
the  schools  as  a  continuation  of  the  nature  study  work. 

(b)  Schools  give  to  groups  of  children  sex  instruction  through 
competent  instructors,  in  connection  with  courses  in  hygiene  or 
other  subjects  that  deal  with  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their 
functions. 
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In  mixed  schools  this  instruction  should  be  to  segregated 
groups ;  but  this  segregation  should  be  made  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible.  This  teaching  should  not  be  deferred,  because  at  the 
close  of  the  pre-adolescent  period  the  vast  majority  of  boys  and 
girls  are  outside  of  school. 

3.  In  the  high  school  period  there  should  be  more  systematic 
study  of  the  biological  sciences  resulting  in  definite  and  well 
organized  information  on : 

(a)  The  facts  of  reproduction  and  sex  in  various  types  of 
organisms,  including  mammals ; 

(b)  The  significant  facts  about  individual  variation  and  hered¬ 
ity,  and  about  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm ; 

(c)  The  significant  facts  about  infancy,  parental  care; 

(d)  The  facts  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  venereal  diseases* 
and  the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  the  latter  ; 

(e)  The  relation  between  sex  and  secondary  sexual  characters* 
harmones,  and  the  manifold  secondary  manifestations  of  sex  in 
human  species ; 

(f)  The  ecological  role  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  and  their 
modification  and  control  in  accordance  with  social  needs. 

4.  In  the  college  period  instruction  should  extend  to  eugenics* 
motherhood  for  girls,  fatherhood  for  boys. 

Topic  What  part  in  this  factual  instruction  should  be 
included  in : 

1.  Grammar  grade  “Nature  Study.” 

2.  Introductory  Science. 

3.  Grade  school  Physiology  or  Hygiene? 

Substantially  answered  in  1. 

In  the  grades,  departmental  differentiation  is  not  of  a  kind* 
usually,  to  raise  serious  questions  of  topic  allotment.  The  work 
should  be  done  according  to  available  instructors  rather  than 
according  to  scheduled  “subjects.” 

4.  High  school:  Biology  proper. 

5.  High  school:  Physiology. 

6.  High  school:  Physical  training  work. 

Physical  training  is  coming  to  be  universally  required  in  all 
high  schools  and  thus  is  more  likely  to  reach  all  pupils,  but  should 
deal  chiefly  with  the  formation  of  health-habits,  as  against  instruc¬ 
tion  in  health  principles.  Where  Biology  is  taught,  it  should 
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include  all  the  topics  given  under  Topic  1,  3;  but  where  Physiol¬ 
ogy  and  Hygiene  (only  or  also)  are  taught,  topics  (a)  (d)  and 
(f)  of  3  should  come  in  this  department. 

7.  Special  Home-making  courses,  where  given  in  addition  to 
Biology,  should  cover  items  (c),  and  parts  of  (d),  (e),  and  (f). 

8.  Conferences  and  courses  in  High  School  and  Colleges  espe¬ 
cially  dedicated  to  sex  instruction.  The  essential  of  (a),  (c), 
(d),  and  (f). 

Topic  3.  Ought  biological  courses  confine  their  contribution 
to  the  scientific  facts? 

Courses  in  High  School  should  include  indications  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  facts  to  human  welfare.  Biology  cannot  presume  to 
dictate  forms  of  human  conduct.  But  assuring  the  purpose  of 
making  human  life  brighter  and  healthier  and  happier,  biology 
should  point  out  liow  various  types  of  action  may  influence  con¬ 
sequences. 

e.  g.  In  matters  of  infection. 

In  matters  of  habit-formation  and  conditioned  reflex. 

In  matters  of  relation  of  physical  conditions  to  mental 
and  emotional  control. 

Topic  U.  Where  household  science,  hygiene,  psychology,  and 
sociology  are  taught  side  by  side  with,  or  subsequent  to  biology, 
correlation  should  be  established: 

1.  Through  agreement  of  instructors  upon  accepted  teaching; 

2.  Through  agreement  to  make  clear  what  topics  taught  in 
the  several  departments  deal  with  controversial  questions ; 

3.  Through  mutual  agreement  to  make  cross  references  where- 
ever  possible. 

Topic  5.  Ought  biologists  not  consciously  undertake  to  co¬ 
operate  with  students  of  ethical  and  moral  problems  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  have  the  benefit  of  constructive  help  in  making  the 
transition  from  traditional  standards  and  ideals  to  evolutionary 
ones  ? 

The  teaching  of  evolution  in  biology  should 

(a)  In  general  suggest  the  universality  of  the  principle  of 
evolution;  and 

(b)  Specifically  indicate  need  for  revision  of  traditional  ideals 
and  standards  in  the  light  of  undisputed  facts  and  in  view  of  new 
conditions  and  needs. 
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III.  Section  of  Physical  Educators  (pp.  79-81). 

Topic  1.  State  your  view  of  what  the  purpose  and  function 
of  Physical  Education  legitimately  includes  of  the  broad  general 
purpose  of  education  and  training  for  life. 

We  believe  the  function  of  physical  education  legitimately 
includes  the  broad  general  purpose  of  education  and  training  for 
sound  life  at  all  its  levels. 

Topic.  3.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  statement  found  in  “Our 
View  of  Sex  Education,”  how  much  of  the  personality  and  char¬ 
acter-forming  purpose  of  sex  education  may  we  expect  to  realize 
through  Physical  Education?  For  example,  in  a  college  or  high 
school,  how  fully  may  the  objectives  of  sex  education  as  stated 
be  attained  through  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  with¬ 
out  straining  the  recognized  function  of  Physical  Education? 

We  think  some  of  the  best  sex  education,  particularly  with 
boys,  is  effected  indirectly  through  the  ideals  that  are  formed  by 
the  athletic  leaders.  It  is  important  that  physical  leaders  shall 
themselves  be  trained  in  the  right  attitude,  so  that  they  may  not 
neglect  the  subject  nor  treat  it  in  a  negative,  false,  or  joking  way. 
They  get  regularity  and  cleanness  of  life  in  all  their  habits  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them,  not  only  as  an  essential  in  winning  games,  but 
if  properly  handled  in  character-building.  We  doubt  whether  sex 
hygiene  can  be  separated,  without  morbid  reactions,  from  other 
courses  with  boys  and  young  men  in  early  college  life.  It  may 
come  effectively  through  a  wise  teacher  in  biology,  hygiene,  or 
physical  education. 

Topic  3.  What  aspects  of  sex  instruction  appear  to  you  to  fit 
most  suitably  into  the  program  of  training  for  physical  fitness, 
from  the  supervised  play  of  childhood  up  to  the  competitive  ath¬ 
letics  of  College  and  University? 

“Sex  instruction  fits  definitely  into  any  program  of  physical 
fitness.  The  aspect  related  particularly  to  virility  and  power  can 
be  well  emphasized  with  the  adolescent  and  young  man.” 

Topic  Jf.  Does  any  rational  “Keeping  Fit”  program  lend 
itself  to  including  all  the  necessary  teaching  for  right  sex  guid¬ 
ance  of  boys  and  young  men?  If  not,  what  are  its  limitations? 

“If  properly  taught  a  correlated  and  keeping  fit  program  would 
include  necessary  teaching  along  sex  lines.  If  taught  by  a  man 
without  moral  ideals,  no  proper  sex  education  might  be  received 
at  all.” 
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Topic  5.  With  what  other  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  with 
what  educational  departments,  does  your  contribution  most  readily 
correlate? 

“As  stated  above,  the  subject  is  taught  ordinarily  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  courses  in  biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  physical 
education,  and  for  the  girls  in  connection  with  the  domestic 
science  course.” 

Topic  6.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  strength  of  the  sex  impulses  and  those  of  activity, 
play,  amusement,  and  recreation?  If  so,  would  you  state  your 
idea  of  the  connection?  What  educational  corollaries  would  you 
suggest  thereupon? 

We  believe  the  boy  of  strong  motor  type  kept  idle  is  likely  to 
fall  into  sex  abuses.  If  given  desirable  activity  he  is  not  likely 
to  revert  to  these  conditions.  Character  is  formed  in  large  part 
through  properly  directed  activities. 

Topic  7.  Do  the  appeals  of  athletics,  and  devotion  to  them, 
develop  any  impulses  which  make  more  difficult  the  problems  of 
sex  and  other  moral  control?  (In  college  circles,  at  least,  we 
often  hear  the  lament  that  efficiency  in  athletic  training  and  sound 
character  so  rarely  are  found  in  the  same  man.  Is  this  a  casual 
or  a  causal  relation,  or  merely  superstition?) 

“So  far  as  we  see,  athletics  properly  developed  under  moral 
leadership  lessens  sex  problems.  In  athletics  not  handled  by  men 
of  character,  the  vulgar  and  physical  side  of  life  may  become  pre¬ 
dominant.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  causal  relation.  It  is  merely 
a  situation  due  to  the  type  of  men  who  have  led  in  athletics,  in 
numbers  of  cases.  Historically  it  goes  back  to  the  wrong  ideals 
of  the  church  regarding  the  body.  Men  of  character  were  not 
expected  to  direct  physical  activities.  They  were  considered  mean 
and  low. 

“I  wish  to  express  a  protest  against  the  alleged  moral  laxity  of 
athletes.  I  believe  that  the  ‘appeals  of  athletics  and  devotion  to 
them’  develop  tendencies  toward  virility  and  manliness  which  make 
easier  the  problems  of  sex  and  other  moral  control.  It  seems  to 
me  the  actual  training  in  devotion  to  athletics  is  certainly  not 
the  cause  of  any  alleged  moral  laxity  among  athletes,  but  rather 
an  aid  to  better  control  of  sex  impulses  and  that  without  this  train¬ 
ing,  there  would  be  greater  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  same  men  who 
participate  in  athletics.  I  think  the  ‘lament  that  efficiency  in  ath¬ 
letic  training  and  sound  character  are  rarely  found  in  the  same 
man,’  is  mostly  superstition,  and  has  perhaps  arisen  through  such 
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sources  as  these:  1.  Athletes  are  watched  and  talked  about  more 
than  others  ;  2.  Often  exaggerated  tales  of  ‘breaking  training’  and 
reactions  after  the  season  is  over;  3.  Possible  foul  language  and 
stories  around  training  quarters.  The  last  is  certainly  not  caused 
by  athletics,  and  is  often  confined  to  some  few  men,  and  often 
checked  by  good  coaches  and  captains.” 

Topic  8.  Outline  the  general  sex  educational  work  you  would 
regard  educationally  sound  and  normal  in  the  department  of 
physical  education  in  colleges. 

“It  seems  to  us  the  general  sex  education  work  should  be  taught 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  courses  spoken  of — biology,  phy¬ 
siology,  hygiene,  physical  education.  The  man  to  teach  this 
course  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  character  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interest  in  boys  from  the  religious  and  character-building 
standpoint.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  normal 
sex  life  rather  than  upon  the  dangers  of  abnormal  life.  The  same 
general  line  should  be  pursued  for  the  high  school  boy.” 

IV.  Section  of  Physicians  and  Hygienists  (pp.  81-83). 

Topic  1.  There  has  been  some  impression  that  medical  train¬ 
ing  in  some  degree  specially  fits  a  person  to  aid  in  sex  education 
of  youth.  Is  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  in  medical  schools,  and  the  resulting  sex  attitudes  of 
physicians  do  tend  to  fit  or  to  unfit  them  for  morally  effective 
educational  work  in  this  field? 

“Medical  Schools,  as  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  especially  fitting  their  students 
to  aid  in  sex  education  of  youth.  There  may,  however,  be  a  few 
institutions  where  such  special  instruction  has  recently  been  taken 
up.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  matter  of  practical  sex  edu¬ 
cation  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  it  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  into  the  curricula 
of  Medical  Schools.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  established  courses 
in  Medical  Schools  in  any  way  tend  to  fit  their  graduates  to  he 
leaders  in  sex  education. 

“We  cannot  think  that  the  attitude  of  teachers  in  Medical 
Schools  is,  as  a  general  thing,  tending  to  unfit  students  for  morally 
effective  educational  work  in  this  field.  An  extensive  acquaintance 
among  teachers  in  the  Medical  Schools  Gf  the  East  and  Middle 
West  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ait  above  the  average 
morally  and  ethically  as  well  as  professionally.  XW  fact  that 
their  students  lack  preparation  along  the  lines  of  sex  educav;on 
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is  due  to  non-recognition,  hitherto,  of  the  importance  of  such 
instruction,  rather  than  to  antagonism  to  the  ideals  involved.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  medical  education  of  today  tends  neither  to 
fit  or  to  unfit  the  student  for  morally  effective  educational  work 
in  this  field.  It  leaves  him  uninstructed. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  teaching  in  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  has,  at  the  present  time,  neither  ethical  nor  social  content.” 

Topic  3.  What  can  be  done  to  bring  most  effectively  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  active  medical  practitioners  the  possibilities 
and  obligations  they  have  for  constructive  social  leadership  in  this 
field?  And  to  convince  them  that  the  objective  of  sex  instruction 
is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  health  and  efficiency,  and  must 
include  individual  and  social  character  and  morals? 

“As  in  the  case  of  all  other  classes  in  the  community,  the  active 
medical  practitioner  must  be  educated ,  and  that  often  against 
his  will. 

“If  his  attention  can  be  arrested ,  his  interest  aroused ,  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  awakened,  he  will  not  only  quickly  respond 
by  using  what  knowledge  and  influence  he  has  in  the  community, 
but  he  will  eagerly  seek  ways  of  more  thoroughly  fitting  himself  to 

be  a  leader  along  these  lines. 

0 

“The  method  of  attracting  the  busy  doctor’s  attention  must 
vary  with  the  man.  Literature,  personal  correspondence,  articles 
in  medical  journals,  addresses  before  medical  societies,  are  a  part 
of  a  general  program  to  create  consciousness  of  obligation  and  to 
stimulate  the  general  interest  of  organized  medicine.  We  should 
call  upon  local  physicians  to  do  this  talking  and,  if  necessary,  edu¬ 
cate  them  for  this  purpose.” 

Topic  3.  What  is  desirable,  and  possible,  in  inducing  the 
medical  schools  to  incorporate  a  modern,  constructive  sex  morality 
and  a  humane  educatiqnal  point  of  view  into  their  handling  of  this 
whole  question,  in  lieu  of  the  unenlightened,  mediaeval  attitude 
which  has  always  prevailed?  How  can  such  reform  be  aided? 

“A  demand  so  strong  and  so  well  backed  by  public  and  private 
opinion  as  to  be  irresistible  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  way  of 
inducing  Medical  Schools  to  include  such  teaching  in  their  curri¬ 
cula  as  will  ground  their  graduates  in  the  desired  principles,  and 
fix  them  for  active  mi  Nonary  work  when  they  become  medical 
practitioners.” 

A  moraI  and  financial  backing  of  the  great  educational  foun¬ 
dations  could  well  be  solicited  for  this  purpose. 
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We  would  suggest: — 

(a)  That  medical  schools  demand,  as  preliminary  for  entrance 
examinations,  the  study  of  sociology  and  economics. 

(b)  That  in  medical  teaching  the  social  aspects  of  etiology, 
pathology,  and  treatment  be  considered. 

(c)  That  licensing  boards  should  require  the  instructing  of 
under-graduates  in  the  medical,  social  aspects  of  sex  problems. 

(d)  That  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  medical  schools 
by  existing  organizations,  whose  work  would  be  furthered  by  such 
teaching,  such  as  the  American  Physical  Education  Association, 
National  Education  Association,  Social  Hygiene  groups,  Amer- 
ican  Child  Hygiene  Association,  National  Commission  on  Mental 
Hygiene,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  American  Red  Cross,  and  so  forth. 

Topic  If.  What  modification  of  sex  teaching  in  medical  schools 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  training  medical  students  for  that 
community  leadership  in  constructive  social  hygiene  and  sex  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  generally  expected  of  them? 

(a)  The  Committee  suggests  the  establishment  in  every  medical 
school  of  comprehensive  instruction  in  sex  education,  in  its  broad¬ 
est  significance,  correlated  to  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  school, 
such  as  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  general  medicine, 
gynecology,  genito-urinary  diseases,  psychiatry,  psychopathology, 
mental  hygiene,  and  so  on. 

(b)  In  all  courses  on  hygiene,  sex  education  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

(c)  Where  colleges  provide  an  elective  system  for  grounding 
students  in  industrial  hygiene,  and  so  on,  adequate  elective  courses 
in  sex  education  should  be  included,  when  a  qualified  personnel  is 
available. 

We  are  led  to  the  above  suggestions  because  the  committee  is 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  medical  leadership  must  be 
developed  through  the  activities  of  medical  organizations.  All 
the  problems  of  sex  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  in  which  medical  leadership  is  essential,  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  organized  medicine  will  be  living  up  to  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  fulfilling  its  obligations  until  it  takes  the  steps  above 
noted  in  the  development  of  a  rational  program  of  medical  leader¬ 
ship  along  the  lines  of  sex  education. 

V.  Section  of  Educational  Psychologists  (pp.  83-89). 

Topic  1.  If  we  may  fairly  say  that  individually  and  socially 
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sound  and  adaptive  attitudes  and  behavior  are  the  object  of  sex 
education,  what  suggestions  would  you  make  as  to  the  relative 
educational  value  of  information  and  of  the  other  factors  which 
must  enter  into  this  education?  Types  of  knowledge  most  likely 
to  be  of  value? 

“Knowlede  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  morale.  Do  not 
agree  that  there  is  positive  correlation  between  knowledge  and 
conduct.”  Psychological  Group. 

“In  my  opinion,  ‘information’  is  essential  as  the  basis  for  the 
‘other  factors,’  or  the  foundation,  upon  which  they  should  be  built. 
Information  is  valued,  especially  by  children,  in  proportion  to  its 
immediate  usefulness  and  satisfyingness  in  answer  to  questions, 
hence  every  effort  should  be  made  to  couple  these  ‘other  factors’ 
(i.  e.,  those  of  moral  and  emotional  education),  immediately  with 
the  pure  ‘information’  whenever  such  information  is  given,  in  order 
that  the  right  associations  may  be  formed  and  gain  the  strength 
of  primacy  and  emphasis  at  the  time.  Wrong  attitudes  and 
behavior  rise  from  ignorance  and  wrong  associations.  In  child¬ 
hood,  say  up  to  13,  such  information,  ideally,  should  come  from 
both  parents  and  teachers  in  answer  to  questions  of  the  child,  but 
practically  the  relationship  of  children  to  parents  and  teachers  is 
such  as  to  make  this  rarely  possible. 

“The  amount,  and  types  of  knowledge,  most  likely  to  be  of  value 
at  different  ages  would,  of  course,  vary  a  great  deal  owing  to 
individual  differences  in  mental  age  or  intelligence,  inheritance, 
and  environment.  Habit-formation  is  more  important  than  mere 
giving  of  information. 

“The  educational  value  of  information  (particularly  informa¬ 
tion  didactically  imparted)  is  decidedly  secondary.  Even  sound 
information  may  be  pernicious,  when  given  prematurely  or  unskill- 
fully,  whether  by  parent  or  teacher.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
standardize  blocks  of  information  which  should  be  given  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  and  by  different  agencies.” 

Of  fundamental  significance,  are  the  emotional  and  instinctive 
factors,  conditioned  reflexes  and  the  attitudes.  These  do  not 
depend  upon  moments  and  materials  of  direct  instruction ; 
although  they  will  profoundly  affect  any  instruction  which  is 
attempted.  They  do  depend  upon  the  physiological  growth,  and 
every-day  experiences,  which  cumulatively  build  up  habits  of 
action,  prejudices,  preferences,  suspicions,  confidences,  etc.  These 
experiences  are  largely  incidental,  accidental,  gratuitous.  Laws 
of  associations  by  contiguity  play  a  prominent  role. 
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If  this  is  true,  and  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  pre-school  period, 
it  means  that  the  fundamental  factors  which  enter  into  sex  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  the  specifically  informative  ones. 

The  types  of  knowledge  best  calculated  to  influence  favorably 
the  basic  attitudes,  will  deal  with  the  meaning  and  responsibilities 
of  family  life  (which  includes  the  significance  of  infancy  and 
parenthood)  ;  the  principles  of  evolution  and  of  heredity,  knowl¬ 
edge  which  will  build  up  ideals  with  respect  to  parenthood,  health, 
and  efficiency. 

Topic  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  different  motives  vary 
in  the  strength  of  their  appeal  at  different  stages  of  individual 
development,  what  motives  in  general  may  we  best  combine  with 
the  developing  sex  motives,  to  get  convincing  and  satisfying  con¬ 
trol,  guidance,  and  use  of  the  sex  nature  at  its  various  onsets? 

“Similar  motives  should  be  relied  upon  at  all  stages.  Fear  of 
consequences,  for  example,  has  considerable  importance  at  all 
periods  of  development,  and  should  not  be  slighted  in  any.  Altru¬ 
ism  becomes  more  prominent  at  adolescence,  but  is  by  no  means 
to  be  ignored  at  earlier  stages.  We  do  not  see  the  value  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  motives  at  different  epochs.  ‘Motives’  grow  by 
accretion  throughout  the  whole  development  period,  and  the 
problem  is  to  intellectualize  and  socialize  them. 

“1.  How  does  the  youth  control  sex  impulses? 

By  violent  repression, 

By  sublimation, 

By  camouflage, 

By  substitution, 

By  combination. 

“2.  What  substitutes  are  resorted  to? 

Physique — pride  in  physical  efficiency, 

Ambition — unwillingness  to  let  sex  interfere  (here  lower 
forms  of  sex  gratification  may  interfere  less  than 
higher) , 

Sense  of  social  good — enlist  in  crusades, 

Looking  forward  to  family  of  his  own. 

“3.  Motives  available  to  counteract  sex : 

Fear  of  consequences,  venereal  disease,  and  pregnancy 
of  mate. 

(These  are  justified  fears  and  should  be  strength¬ 
ened.) 

Parental  and  social  disapproval, 
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Altruistic  protection,  directed  toward  younger  boys, 
toward  women,  toward  society, 

Self-assertion, 

Pride  in  physical  stamina, 

Desire  for  true  biological  virility, 

Ambition, 

Family  pride, 

Unwillingness  to  consort  with  low  women, 

Social  sense, 

Interest  in  checking  venereal  diseases, 

Interest  in  cleaning  up  town,  army,  school,  etc. 

“4.  Motives  combining  with  sex  and  making  it  difficult  to 
control : 

Curiosity, 

Amusements, 

Self-assertion  in  the  form  of  rebellion  against  authority, 
Love  of  adventure, 

•  Hunting, 

Slyness. 

“5.  Motives  combining  with  sex  and  making  for  sublimation: 
Esthetic, 

Good  fellowship, 

Desire  for  sexual  perfection  and  self  and  social  realiza¬ 
tion, 

Parental,  leading  to  chivalry, 

Parental,  leading  to  family  aspirations, 

Co-operation  with  those  of  opposite  sex  in  any  enter¬ 
prise, 

Pride  in  character  formation, 

Square  deal  to  the  girl— -the  future  wife,  as  leading  to  a 
single  standard. 

“Those  motives  to  which  strongest  appeal  can  be  made  depend 
on  the  individual  concerned.  In  general,  those  based  on  ‘instincts’ 
are  supposedly  strongest,  and  those  upon  ‘social  custom’  gain  in 
strength  with  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  boys,  desire  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  others,  and  desire  to  excel  in  any  competition,  seem 
to  be  useful  motives,  almost  at  all  times.” 

Topic  3.  Is  it  probable  that  any  sane  tests  can  be  devised 

which  will  at  all  aid  a  teacher  in  this  field  to  estimate  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  efforts?  It  is  obvious  that  any  tests  which  relate 
to  so  intangible  a  thing  as  character,  and  of  such  long  incubation 
period,  must  be  most  tentative.  However,  those  who  care  to 
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minimize  all  moral  and  emotional  education  are  quite  ready  to 
ascribe  failure  and  even  disaster,  and  with  no  test  whatever! 

“None  seem  to  be  in  sight!  If  mass  instruction  is  the  aim,  some 
psj^chometric  and  clinical  procedure  might  be  developed  to  aid 
in  the  forming  of  homogeneous  serial  groups.  The  ideal  sex 
instruction  is  individual  instruction.  If  given  to  groups,  the 
instruction,  whether  indirect  or  direct,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
level  of  intelligence,  maturity,  sophistication,  and  social  status 
of  the  group.” — Psychological  Group. 

“The  measurement  of  ‘character  qualities’  is  being  attempted 
but  the  development  of  any  usable  and  accurate  tests,  such  as 
we  have  in  respect  to  intelligence,  seems  to  be  a  good  way  off. 
The  relation  of' ‘intelligence’  itself  to  many  qualities  of  character 
and  morality  is  being  constantly  investigated.  Standardized 
questions  asked  boys  at  time  of  physical  examinations  should 
give  valuable  basis  of  amount  of  their  knowledge.” 

4.  What  aspects  of  a  non-expurgated  sex-educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  college  can  the  department  of  psychology  soundly 
include  in  its  work? 

“Aside  from  the  aspects  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which 
might  better  come  under  their  own  courses,  the  department  of 
psychology,  could,  I  think,  include  a  great  deal  of  a  ‘non-expur¬ 
gated  sex-educational  program,’  as  there  is  a  natural  opening  for 
it  in  the  discussion  of  instincts  and  emotions,  and  ‘motivation,’ 
‘complexes,’  etc.  The  normal  psychic  states,  or  normal  sex  psy¬ 
chology,  could  be  brought  out  in  contrast  to  the  abnormal,  avoid¬ 
ing  over-emphasis  on  the  latter,  and  sex  could  be  given  its  normal 
place  among  other  instincts  rather  than  set  off  and  given  undue 
importance. 

“A  college  department  of  psychology  could  contribute  to  a 
non-expurgated  sex-educational  program  a  body  of  facts  on  the 
normal  psychology  of  sex.  This  could  be  done  in  three  ways : 
(a)  incidentally  in  connection  with  a  course  in  general  human 
psychology,  (b)  as  part  of  a  broad  course  in  mental  hygiene, 
(c)  as  a  group  of  co-ordinated  lectures  which  would  constitute  a 
chapter  in  an  eclectic  program  covering  all  the  aspects  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  conference  outline.  Exceptional  tact  and  learning 
would  be  needed  to  put  these  facts  across  in  an  acceptable  man¬ 
ner.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation  could  best  be  met  by 
carefully  selecting  a  group  of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  to 
pool  their  wisdom  and  to  compile  a  manual  embodying  the  facts 
and  possibly  even  the  literal  presentation  of  the  facts. 
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“In  the  case  of  those  young  men  who  cannot  attend  college  the 
best  use  of  the  printed  page  may  well  be  considered.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  should  be  able  to  contribute  a  fundamental  chapter  to  a 
manual  for  such. 

“Sex  education  in  classes  in  psychology:  Many  of  the  topics 
now  included  in  courses  in  psychology  lend  themselves  to  sex 
instruction  in  scores  of  incidental  ways.  Thus  the  psychology 
of  sensation,  particularly  the  organic  sensations  and  the  cuta¬ 
neous  sensations,  with  their  perversions  in  anaesthesia,  hyper¬ 
esthesia,  etc.,  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  sexual  hygiene  and  can 
be  made  to  yield  valuable  material  that  will  inform  the  intellects 
of  the  students  and  supply  a  scientific  basis  for  right  thinking 
upon  problems  of  sex.  The  psychology  of  the  instincts,  such  as 
self-feeling,  sympathy,  sex,  the  social  instinct,  etc.,  is  likewise 
rich  in  information  and  stimulus  affecting  mental  attitudes 
towards  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  sexes. 
So  also  is  the  psychology  of  the  intellect,  more  especially  as 
affecting  the  imagination,  a  most  important  chapter  on  the  sexual 
life,  if  properly  treated.  The  relation  of  mental  imagery  to 
sexual  impulses,  their  control,  and  hygiene,  may  be  made  one  of 
the  most  instructive  presentations  of  the  whole  psychology  of 
sex  if  a  teacher  has  the  correct  point  of  view  and  adequate 
information.  The  intellectual  functions  of  perception  an  atten¬ 
tion  are  of  scarcely  less  significance  than  the  imagination  in  their 
possible  bearing  upon  sex  experiences. 

“All  such  psychological  material  may  be  used,  and  should  be 
used,  in  a  positive  constructive  manner,  to  build  up  healthy 
mental  attitudes,  impart  scientific  information,  and  reinforce 
moral  ideals  with  intelligible  and  rational  facts  and  principles.” 
— Dawson. 

Topic  5.  4  Practically  all  treatises  on  the  psychology  of  sex 
deal,  in  the  main,  with  the  psycho-pathology  of  sex.  Are  the 
normal  psychic  states,  in  respect  to  sex,  at  the  various  stages  of 
sex  development  sufficiently  understood  to  make  possible  a 
treatise  on  normal  sex  psychology  such  as  would  prove  helpful  in 
guiding  the  movement  for  sex  education? 

“The  psycho-pathology  of  sex  should  be  very  much  subordinated 
in  actual  instruction.  An  outline  treatise  on  normal  sex  psy¬ 
chology  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  Freely  elective  courses 
in  abnormal  psychology  dealing  heavily  with  sex  factors  have 
doubtful  value  for  students  who  have  neither  a  medical  outlook 
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nor  a  medical  responsibility.  The  emphasis  should  be  shifted 
into  the  normal  sphere  and  the  treatise  should  not  be  too  specific¬ 
ally  sexual.  It  should  deal  with  the  broader  field  of  mental  health 
and  the  psychology  of  moral  development .” 

(See  also  suggestion  for  collaboration  between  Psychologists 
and  Psychopathologists,  in  preceding  topic.) 

VI.  Sociological  Section  (pp.  89-91). 

Topic  1.  Are  sociologists  sufficiently  assured  of  the  bio¬ 
logical,  social,  and  moral  effectiveness — present  or  prospective — • 
of  the  monogamous  home  to  justify  a  strong  and  a  convincing 
appeal  for  those  states  of  mind  and  those  controls,  standards 
and  habits  of  personal  life  which  alone  can  make  it  secure  and 
capable  of  reaching  its  possibilities? 

“No  form  of  family  life  can,  in  modern  society,  prevent  in 
marriage  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  stress,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  discontent.  This  may  be  diminished  by  earlier  and 
better  training  and  by  emphasis  on  a  wise  selection  of  mates  and 
on  the  certainty  of  bad  results  coming  from  ignoring  funda¬ 
mental  factors  such  as  health  consideration,  unselfish  attitude, 
etc.  The  monogamous,  however,  of  all  possible  forms  harmonizes 
best  with  the  fundamental  instincts  and  conditions  involved  and 
insures  the  largest  opportunity  for  affection,  character,  and 
enduring  satisfactions — physical,  mental,  and  moral.  Education 
is,  therefore,  justified  in  attempting  to  build  in  the  growing  youth 
such  social  attitudes  and  standards  and  habits  as  will  best  secure 
the  monogamous  home.” 

Topic  Apparently  there  are  no  physiological  or  biological 
grounds  which  preclude  a  regimen  of  sex  restraint  and  continence 
outside  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  men  as  complete  as  that  which 
is  largely  accepted  for  themselves  by  women.  What  practical 
and  compelling  suggestions  can  educational  sociologists  give  for 
making  this  high  single  standard  of  sex-control  appealing,  con¬ 
vincing,  and  satisfying  to  men  as  a  socially  desirable  thing? 

“Sex  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried  man  must  in  the 
long  run  obtain  its  greatest  support  from  an  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  personal  and  social  advantages  of  preventing  sex 
experience  from  precocious  physical  expression  before  habits  of 
sublimation  are  well  established,  thus  robbing  sex  of  its  mature 
spiritual  by-products ;  and  also  from  a  moral  appreciation  of  the 
unfairness  of  influencing  another  to  mutilate  for  personal  gratifi¬ 
cation  the  completeness  of  sex  development.” 
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Topic  3.  By  what  pedagogical  procedure  can  racially  ac¬ 
quired  sex  and  social  standards  best  be  used  to  promote  internal 
individual  evolution  in  respect  to  the  desirable  guidance  of  choice 
and  conduct?  That  is,  what  can  we  do  to  shift,  in  a  sane  and 
scientific  fashion  and  without  moral  loss,  the  emphasis  away  from 
the  organized  external  social  standards,  as  such,  to  the  individual 
development  of  adequate  internal  guidance  by  way  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  personal  use  of  the  racial  experience? 

Topic  J+.  In  what  ways  may  sex  education  best  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  the  social  losses  that  result  at  present  from  the 
strain  of  unassisted  sex  development  as  this  individual  develop¬ 
ment  comes  in  contact  with  conventional  morality?  (See  also 
question  3,  and  questions  4  and  5  in  K.) 

“Sex  education  by  anticipating  and  ministering  to  normal 
desire  of  the  child  and  adolescent  for  information  regarding  mat¬ 
ters  of  sex  will  largely  prevent  present  social  strains  due  to 
unassisted  sex  development  by  establishing  sex  control  upon  the 
consciously  recognized  personal  and  social  advantages  and  will 
thus  remove  the  need  of  coercing  the  individual  by  fear  of  the 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  violations  of  conventional  morality.” 

Topic  5.  How  can  society  best  secure  sympathetic  justice  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  personal  departures  from  the  socially 
pragmatic  and  sound  sex  behavior,  and  yet  effectively  promote 
these  accepted  standards? 

“Wholesome  standards  of  sex  behavior  can  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  brutal  treatment  of  those  who  have  violated  the  generally 
accepted  moral  code  by  a  general  recognition,  as  a  result  of 
education,  of  the  fact  that  any  such  departure  from  the  accepted 
standard  represents  exploitation  of  the  sex  welfare  of  another 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one’s  own  selfish  gratification.  This 
principle  shifts  the  responsibility  from  the  woman  to  the  man.” 

Topic  6.  Specifically,  what  aspects  of  a  full  treatment  of  the 
elementary  sex  phenomena  and  their  interpretation  for  guidance 
in  life  could  the  social  science  group  in  a  college  properly 
include  ? 

“The  social  science  group  which  include  the  following  teach¬ 
ing  material  in  their  contribution  to  the  sex  guidance  of  the 
college  group : 

“Origin  and  history  of  the  family  and  the  establishment  of 
the  monogamous  home ;  the  evolution  of  sex  behavior  from  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  to  the  complex  and  humanized  standards  of 
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modern  life ;  the  social  burdens  created  by  prostitution,  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  mating  of  defectives.” 

Topic  7.  How  far  and  in  what  way  could  they  be  applied  in  a 
high  school? 

“Sociology  cannot  as  a  science  contribute  much  to  the  high 
school  period.  Some  of  its  material  may  be  used  by  the  teachers 
of  zoology  or  hygiene  or  of  the  so-called  social  studies.” 

Topic  8.  Should  sociologists  not  consciously  cooperate  with 
the  students  of  ethical  and  moral  problems  in  order  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  have  every  constructive  aid  possible  in  the  passage 
from  traditional  standards  and  ideals  to  the  evolutionary  ideals? 

“Sociologists  should  contribute  to  any  movement  away  from 
traditional  standards  toward  self-conscious,  evolutionary  ideals.” 

VII.  Section  of  Teachers  of  Literature  (pp.  91-95). 

Topic  1.  If  Biology  furnishes  the  necessary  scientific  facts ,  and 
Psychology  the  human  conditions  under  which  these  facts  must 
be  used,  does  not  literature — our  spontaneous  record  of  man’s 
various  emotional  and  intellectual  reactions  to  the  facts  of  life, — 
furnish  us  with  a  most  vital  educational  vehicle? 

The  committee  concurs  heartily  in  the  statement  of  the  ten¬ 
tative  report  that  literature  furnishes  us  with  a  most  vital  edu¬ 
cational  vehicle  for  sound  sex  instruction.  It  builds  up  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  even  before  we  consciously  formulate  our 
standards  of  behavior,  a  feeling  that  certain  relations  are  normal, 
sound,  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  race,  while  certain 
others  are  unsound,  and  lead  to  disaster  for  many  people  beside 
the  principals.  Beside  this  general  consciousness  there  is  another 
element  which  makes  literature  a  potent  force  in  determining 
what  the  boy  or  girl  first  confronted  with  actual  temptation 
will  do.  More  vividly  than  in  any  other  way,  we  can  by  our 
participation  in  the  lives  of  the  people  about  whom  we  read  in 
books  anticipate  the  crises  in  our  own  lives,  rehearse  the  parts 
we  ourselves  are  to  play.  Before  we  ourselves  meet  temptation, 
we  have  met  it  vicariously  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  we 
admire  in  literature.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  books  which  seem 
to  us  to  represent  life  as  it  really  is  which  influence  our  habits 
of  choice.  But  the  discipline  of  sharing  in  the  crises  of  the 
characters  whom  he  admires  has  established  for  the  young  man 
a  preponderance  of  habit  in  one  direction  or  the  other  before 
he  is  confronted  with  a  first-hand  temptation. 
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Topic  2.  There  would  be  little  literature,  or  the  spirit  of  it, 
without  the  emotional  contribution  of  sex  and  reproduction  to 
life.  Is  there  not  an  obligation  resting  upon  teachers  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  on  producers  of  it  to  enrich  individual  life  by  the 
most  high-minded  portrayal  and  interpretation  of  sex  in  life? 
How  can  our  literary  material  best  be  used  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  this  end? 

On  that  account  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  picture 
of  sound  sexual  relations  and  the  horrible  examples  of  perverted 
relations  which  we  represent  to  young  people  should  be  judi¬ 
ciously  selected.  It  is  dangerous  to  present  to  young  people 
books  in  which  characters  which  yield  to  each  passionate  impulse 
are  made  to  appear  admirable.  The  whole  romantic  doctrine  of 
of  the  saving  grace  of  unbridled  love — the  Manon  Lescaut  and 
Camille  type — is  dangerous.  It  is  salutary,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  point  out  the  disastrous  results  of  this  yielding  to  the  elan 
vital  on  the  part  of  Tito  Melema  in  Romola,  and  on  the  part 
of  even  so  great  a  man  as  Robert  Burns.  It  is  also  salutary 
to  present  such  positive  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  sound  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  sexes  as  Browning’s  “By  the  Fireside/' 

Type  3.  Is  there  any  distinct  disposition  on  the  part  of 
producers  of  literature  and  of  other  forms  of  representative  art 
to  feel  that  sex  behavior  which  contravenes  control  and  con¬ 
formity  is  more  “artistic”  and  more  true  to  the  essential  issues 
of  life  than  behavior  controlled  by  social  purpose  and  motive? 

The  section  does  not  think  that  in  the  great  masterpieces  of 
literature  there  is  any  disposition  to  hold  up  behavior  which 
contravenes  control  as  more  artistic  and  more  true  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  issues  of  life.  In  certain  period  of  literature — that  of 
the  Restoration,  for  instance, — there  have  been  temporary  mani¬ 
festations  of  such  a  disposition.  But  almost  without  exception 
such  works  have  proved  ephemeral.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  salacious  literature  of  our  time  should  be  more  durable. 
Such  serious  studies  as  those  of  Brieux  and  Ibsen,  pathological 
as  they  are,  have  value  for  the  more  mature  young  people,  and 
certainly  would  not  tend  to  recommend  sexual  unrestraint  to 
anyone  capable  of  understanding  them. 

Topic  4 -  Do  those  who  use  literature  for  educational  ends 
accept  fully  for  themselves  a  moral  and  decisional  purpose  in 
their  instruction;  or  merely  an  artistic  and  appreciation  objec¬ 
tive  ? 

Topic  5.  Is  it  sound  pedagogy  to  produce  and  to  use  litera- 
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ture  for  a  distinctly  social  and  morally  constructive  purpose? 
That  is,  for  appreciation  of  life  and  for  adaptive  behavior  in  it, 
rather  than  for  artistic  standards  merely?  If  so,  how  can 
such  pedagogical  use  be  made  of  it  without  the  mistakes  of  the 
superficial  and  formal  moralist  and  without  loss  of  artistic 
value  ? 

But  in  getting  this  kind  of  educational  value  from  the  study 
of  literature,  the  section  thinks  that  teachers  of  literature  must 
necessarily  subordinate  the  moral  and  decisional  purpose  in  their 
artistic  and  appreciational  object.  This  decision  does  not  come 
from  the  fear  that  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  former,  but 
from  the  firm  belief  that  only  incidentally  and  apparently  with¬ 
out  intention  can  the  moral  be  driven  home  without  alarming  the 
watchfulness  of  the  adolescent.  Young  people  have  a  consuming 
desire  to  see  life  for  themselves  as  it  is,  not  as  adults  wish  them 
to  believe  it  is.  They  distrust  books  with  a  purpose;  they  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  real  facts  have  been  warped  to  support  a  thesis. 
Only  by  the  utmost  fact  can  the  moral  be  drawn  without  making 
them  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  merely  factitious,  and  thus 
forms  no  adequate  basis  for  judging  the  facts  of  life. 

The  section  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  for  its  own  sake 
the  moral  and  decisional  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  literature 
must  be  kept  incidental.  But  it  does  think  that  the  value  of 
this  incidental  instruction  can  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  teacher 
of  literature  has  in  mind  the  other  influences  which  are  educat¬ 
ing  his  students  in  sex  relations,  and  the  part  which  each  of  the 
books  studied  can  be  made  to  play  in  their  development. 

For  the  same  reason  we  think  that  there  is  nothing  likely  to 
be  gained  by  trying  to  write  literature  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  already  in  the  literature  of  the  great  writers  of  the  past  a 
rich  treasury  of  literature  far  more  vivid,  far  more  sound  in 
its  adjustment  to  the  ideals  which  the  race  has  evolved  than  any¬ 
thing  which  we  could  hope  to  produce.  This  literature  needs 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  our  curriculum.  From  it  we 
can  draw  the  lessons  we  need.  Why  try  to  produce  literature 
foredoomed  to  artistic  inferiority  and  from  the  beginning  open 
to  the  suspicion  always  accorded  to  special  pleading? 

Topic  6.  Suggest,  practically,  what  seems  just  and  feasible 
for  the  department  of  English  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools 
to  contribute  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  most  wholesome  and 
constructive  realization  of  sex-social  development  in  young  people. 

What  opportunity  does  composition  and  the  expressive  and 
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creative  side  of  English  work  legitimately  offer  for  the  more 
individual  aspects  of  sex  help  for  our  young  people  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers? 

The  work  which  the  students  themselves  produce,  however, 
has  definite  value  for  our  purposes.  It  furnishes  not  merely  an 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  adolescence — a  distraction — but  it  is 
creative  work.  The  value  of  creative  work  in  satisfying  the 
awakening  impulses  of  youth  is  real  and  great.  Whatever  its 
value  as  literature  may  be,  the  most  romantic  poems  of  child- 
love  are  invaluable  as  a  safety  valve  for  impulses  which  can 
neither  be  entirely  stifled  nor  fulfilled.  But  of  individual  con¬ 
ference  on  sex  matters,  apropos  of  compositions  written  by  the 
students,  the  committee  is  skeptical.  While  such  occasions  might 
arise,  they  would  hardly  form  part  of  the  organized  program 
of  instruction  which  we  hope  finally  to  recommend. 

Topic  7.  How  can  our  teachers  of  literature  best  be  ap¬ 
proached  to  induce  them  to  join  consciously  in  such  use  of  the 
rich  resources  of  literature  as  to-  bring  spiritual  (i.  e.,  emotional, 
idealistic,  and  purposeful)  support  to  the  facts  of  science? 

We  propose  as  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  vast  body  of 
teachers  of  literature  the  following  course:  (1)  Circulate  widely 
a  tentative  report  of  this  committee,  stating  the  part  which  the 
committee  on  correlation  of  material  thought  should  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  literature,  embodying  the  suggestions  made 
here,  and  requesting  the  aid  of  all  teachers  in  perfecting  a  more 
definite  set  of  recommendations  to  be  circulated  throughout  the 
country.  (2)  In  preparing  this  tentative  statement,  use  the 
information  presented  by  the  committees  of  physicians  and 
biologists  as  a  framework,  and  place  beside  each  period  and  the 
brief  statement  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  young  person  in 
this  group  with  reference  to  ideals,  knowledge  and  attitude  the 
books  which  seem  to  the  committee  most  likely  to  reinforce  the 
instruction  offered  by  the  other  agencies,  together  with  some 
interpretive  comment  to  suggest  the  relevance  of  each  book  rec¬ 
ommended.  Such  a  scant  tentative  list  is  included  for  purposes 
of  illustration  below. 

In  conclusion,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  function  of  teachers  of 
literature  to  see  to  it  that  the  sympathies  of  the  young  are  with 
the  social,  not  the  unsocial,  principles  of  sex  behavior.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  shape  their  emotions,  their  habitual  subconscious  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  great  choices  of  their  life,  to  conform  to  the 
best  standards  of  behavior  which  the  recorded  past  of  the  race 
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can  furnish.  We  purpose  to  erect  in  them  standards  of  ethical 
behavior  to  counteract  equally  the  popular  misinterpretation  of 
biological  determinism  and  the  mawkish  yielding  to  impulse  which 
characterized  the  followers  of  Rousseau.  And  while  our  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  ethics  of  sexual  relations  must  be  incidental  and 
indirect,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  random  or  vicious. 

Tentative  List  of  Readings 


Period  Title 

Reason  for  inclusion 

Author 

18-24  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feveril 

Influence  of  paternity 

Meredith 

Scarlet  Letter 

Breaking  off  of  false  relations 

Hawthorne 

Damaged  Goods 

Ghosts 

Consequences  of  false  relations  with 
reference  to  innocent 

Brieux 

Ibsen 

Return  of  the  Na¬ 
tive 

Selfish  exclusion  of  all  but  passion 

Hardy 

Life  of  Alice  Free¬ 
man  Palmer 

Unselfish  relations  implied  through¬ 
out 

Palmer 

14-17  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Romantic  ideals  of  chivalry 

Scott 

David  Copperfield 

Contrasting  homes 

Dickens 

Pendennis 

Relations  with  Mrs.  P.  and  Laura, 
the  blighting  misalliance  of  War¬ 
rington,  the  abortive  affairs  with 
Blanche  and  the  Fotheringay 

Thackeray 

Henry  Esmond  & 
The  Virginians. 

Decline  and  fall  of  Beatrix;  loss  of 
home  and  life  by  Francis  Esmond; 
loss  of  throne  by  Prince 

Thackeray 

Idylls  of  the  King 

Blighting  influence  of  liaison  on  even 
Launcelot,  and  on  innocent  Round 
Table 

Tennyson 

The  Bent  Twig 

Throughout 

Canfield 

Andrea  del  Sarto; 
My  Last  Duch- 

Contrasting  pictures  of  different  re¬ 
lations 

Browning 

ess ;  By  the 
Fireside ;  Sonnets 
from  the  Portu¬ 
guese 


Barrett 


This  list  should  be  expanded.  It  will  be  as  soon  as  the  cor¬ 
related  reports  of  the  other  departments  are  available.  As 
none  of  the  present  members  of  the  committee  has  had  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  earlier  ages,  we  request  additions  to 
the  committee  from  teachers  who  have. 
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